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venience of Subscribers residing in remote places, 
Laney Continent, for not less 
— other Countries not 


than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai 
requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. 


the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly parte ctttehed in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam 
M uais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


. the year. To other Countries, ‘the postage in addition. 


—- 
or ance 
[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 








‘NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—In accordance 
with s Resolution, passed at a numerously-attended Preli- 
Meeting of Graduates, held on the 16th May, at No. 49, 
all, 8 Py GeNeuAL MEETING of the Graduates in Laws, 
here convened at Freemasons’ Hatt, at 
e 8th June next, for the purpose of 
silent ates for the cultivation a friendly 
the Fe of | anal Commi ee 
f of the Provisional Committee, 
(On behalf tn OLN STORRAR 





way 5. 188, 


















wD. 
Hyde ide Park. ROBERT BARNES, M.B., Hon. Sec. 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES will be de- 
A livered at the LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 
tN THE Portman-square, by RALPH W Ane 
ON THE MIND AND MANNERS OF TH 

ius MEEENTH ( CEN y; commencing on TUESDAY, the 
eth ne, at 4 o'clock, p.m. precisely ; an continued on the sth, 
ch, 23th, 15th, and 17th of the same month. — Admission to the 
oe One Guinea. 


Pro 
first Lecture, TU ESDAY, “oh o— — Powers and Laws of 





— Lecture, THURSDAY, 8th June :—Relation of Intellect 


okoae cocare, SATURDAY, 
of Thought. 

red ectare. Tt =SDAY, 13th June :—Politics and Socialism. 

Pith Lecture, THU DAY, 15th June:— Poetry and Elo- 

With Lecture, SATURDAY, 17th June :—Natural Aristocracy. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. John nomen, 142, Strand ; and of 

yr. John Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street, 


10th June: — Tendencies and 


she 


CORREGGIO for SALE.—An authentic and 

most interesting Example of oe Master; also, * The Bap- 
tism of Our Saviour in Jordan, by Agostino Carracci, always 
known at Rome to have bios ae a celebrated picture by him, with 
other fine Works at investment prices.—May be viewed on appli- 
cation to Mr. C. James. Picture , Repository, 1 107, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury. N.B. 's carefully 
cleaned and varnished at their residences, if required. 


priest. -CLASS cree for SALE. — Ten 
Pictures by Correggi du Jardin, A. Ostade, Terburg, 
J. Both, Cuyp, Young Feeake, yt Barrett, and O’Connor. 
They are 0) ‘unquestionable’ authentic’ ci and many are men- 
tioned in Smith's Catalogue.—Further information may be had on 
application to M. J., care of Fisher & Co., pewmpaper and Adver- 
tising Agents, 13, Westmoreland-street, Dublin, 


— ror EMENT of the GRAND CLUB 
SUBSCRIPTION DISTRIBUTION. 

MRS. PARKES announces to her Subscribers and Friends, w - 
full reliance on their confidence, consideration, and _generosit; 
that she has been constrained to POST PONE for TWENTY- ONE 
DAYS ONLY the Distribution of the Allotments of her CLUB 
SUBSCRIPTION ; and what was to have occurred on Monday, 
the 29th of May, is now finally fixed +, take place at EXETER 
HALL, on MONDAY, the 1th, of JUN 
Shares (One Guinea) may be had = ‘the Bowyer Gallery, 22 
Golden-square. 


N R. KILBURN, 234, REGENtT-stREET, Photo- 
Ib 














grapher to Her Majesty’ the Queen, and H.R. UU. Prince 


ert. 
Mr. Kilburn’s Collection of PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES, 
Copies of Paintings, Portraits, and other Works of Art may 
seen at 234, Regent-street, ta =_— er-street. 


J ust published, 

LIST of SCIENTIFIC BOOKS (No. 10), 
NEW and SECOND-HAND, oY Reduced Prices, including 
Arts, Sciences, Trades, Mechanics, mee eering, Architecture, 
Chemistry, ‘Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Fine Arts, 
Marine Architecture, Naval Tactics and Nautical Affa: irs.—For- 
warded Gratis to all parts of Great Byte. together with No. 9, if 
required, on application to . SPONG, 6, Crombie’ ‘s-Trow, 
Commercial-road East, London. 

ms OOK: od 


TEW AND CHOICE 
The best and newest works in every Myr nt of literature 
may be had in any number and den we lay _ aveeae 
7 ECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 

“" Subscription, 78. per quarter; 21s. per annum; ‘amily 
and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten Guineas per 


A good Selection of Books for Presents always on sale. 


SCOT RACES.—GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. — NOTICE IS HEREBY GIV Px. that on 
TUESD AY, the 6th of June, and on THURSDAY, the 8th of 
IAL TRAINS will run between Paddington and 
Slough, for the convenience of parties attending Ascot 
Additional i Bosking Otiess will be opened at Paddington, and i 
and Second Class Tickets will also be issued at the Paddin 
Station for any or all of the Race Days, upon an previews eve’ * 
the holders of which, upon showing them, will be admitted to the 
eg ee through the Iron Carriage Gates, without having to pass 
the Booking Offices. Tickets so taken will not require to be stamped 
on the return journey, but merely shown on entering the 
These Tickets can also be obtained on application at the Railway 
Offices, 449, West Strand ; a0, Gopsene street, Bank ; and at Messrs. 
Tattersall’s, Grosy enor-place, Hyde ay k-corner, on Monday and 
a 





annum. 








ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. | 
—EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN | 
The Second Meeting will take place on 8 STURD. AY, the 10th of 
Jue. Subjects for Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday 
dem or at the Garden before half-past 8 a.m. on the day of Ex- 






Mine gates will be open to v 


torsatl p.m. Tickets are issued to 
Fellows at this Office, price 


——, or at the Garden in the after- 
. at 73, 6d. each ; but then only to 





ponof the days of Exhibit: 
qders from Fellows of the Societ 








ickets will be issued’ in Regent-street on the days of 











Exhibition: 
il, Regent- -street. 
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TING’S COLLEG E SCHOOL, under the 
apr om of the Council. 
The Rev. JOHN OL IVER, M.A. 
RECEIVES PUPILS into his fa 
1, Vernon- Place. be Bloomsbury-square. 


T)AILY or MORNING GOVERNESS, within 

a mile of either Station of the Richmond Railway.— A 
LADY experienced in tuition, whose principles are of the Esta- 
blshed Church, has just concluded an ENGAGEMENT in a 
gentleman's family. , and is desirous of forming another in either of 
theabove vicinities. In addition to every branch of a solid Eng- 
lish education, anes gives instruction in French, the Pianoforte, and 
Drawing in Chalk and Pencil.—Address to H. H., Mr. Nugent's, 
Post-ofice, Wandsworth, Surrey. 


‘ERMAN.—Classes and Private Pupils received 
at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street, or Students attended 
at their own residences, by Mr. FALCK- -LEBAHN, Author of 

‘German in One Volume.’ 

“Avery clear, complete, and practical work on the German lan- 
gage, The student will find it a valuable and serviceable guide 
snd assistant in his labours."— Morning Advi — 

“It is very cleverly constructed.”’—Court Jor 

“Nothing has been neglected which could aid t the student,” #4 


a College, Cambridge), 














T° BE SOLD, a ‘a, a Subscription Copy 
of CRUVEILHIER’S splendid Work on PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY, warranted new and unused. Apply to Mr. Lloyd, 
Chemist, 68, Fleet-street. 


1° ARTISTS and OTHERS.—To be LET, 


TWO large-sized lofty neon with = excellent North 
light.—Apply at 5, Lisle-sti reet, Leicester-squa’ 





MATEUR ENGRAVERS ~ ETCHERS 

AX = may obtain COPPER and STEEL PLATES, of superior 

quality, at HUGHES’S Manufactory, 107, Shoe-lane (8 doors from 

Fleet-street). Etching-points, Gravers, Etching-ground Burnishers, 

and omy tool and material for the practice ofthe Art.—Established 
years, 


MEDICAL , GENTLEMAN, accustomed to 

the treatment of MENTAL DISEASE, residing in a 

beautiful and healthy country village oe fifty miles of London, 

is desirous of undertaking the CARE OF A LADY, 2 whom he 

could offer peculiar advantages.— References and further particu- 

ene may be obtained of Henry Renshaw, Medical Publisher, 356, 
St 


(PRE H HAKLUYT SOCIETY.—tThe first Work 
8, being THE DISCOVERIE OF GUYANA, by SIR 
WwW ALTER P RALEGH, with some Unpublished Pieces of the same 
Writer relative to that ‘ountry, edi — copious Explanatory 
Notes and a Biographical Sketch, by SIR KOBERT SCHOM- 
BURGE will be ready on the Ist of June. 
The other Works in preparation are 

The East India Voyage of Sir Henry | Middleton, 
from the rare edition of 1606, 

Sir Francis Drake, his Voyage 1595, by Thomas 
Maynarde, from an unpublished MS. 

A Translation of Baron Von Herberstein’s early 
and curious feces of Russia, entitled, * Rerum Moscoviticarum 











Me . J. H. FOLEY'’S + beautiful MARBLE 


GROUP is ON VIEW at Messrs. DICKINSON’S, 114, 
New Bond-street 


WHE LAT E SirCHARLES DOYLY’S VIEWS 
of CALCUTTA.—These beautiful and cabocete Drawings 
se ON VIEW at Messrs. DICKINSON"S, 114, New Bond-street. 


THE FINE- ART SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY FOR THE 
WAN OF WORKS OF ART. 
& J. FULLER respectfully invite the Patrons 
S, of Art to VIE +f oe SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY for 
the LOAN of WORK f ART. Every department will con- 
tribute seaneetes: to ne C ietloadions —Landscape, Figures, Animals, 
ry ad Architecture, Ornamental ani Decorative 
aad Works of the principal Water Colour Painters — 
XB The terms, which have been arranged to meet all classes, will 
tae post paid, to all parts of the kingdom.—3i and 35, 
bone-place, 


‘TRE WATERLOO PORTRAIT of HIS 
GRACE the DUKE of WELLINGTON, from the Picture 

by Sir Tuowas Lawrence, in_the Gallery of the Right Hon. Sir 
whert Peel, Bart. M.P. The Engraving, by Samvuet Cousins, Esq. 
AR.A., of the above Picture, is now rea ly, and may be seen at the 
an Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co. 13 and 14, Pall Mall 



























INGRAVINGS.—A fine CoLLEcTIoN, Ancient 
4 and Modern, ON SALE at very reduced prices, after 
Raphael, Rubens, Correggio, Titian, Guido, Summer, Marland. 
Baaniugton, Danby, Martin, Sir omas Law 
Spscimenct by Wille, a ty agama Wo. oollett, pg 
lom, Browne, Doo, Watt, Cousing. 
A New € ‘atalogue will be published early in June, and forwarded 
on the recei x two postage st: 
GEO. ol = y E81, Buntall- -row, Fincbery, London. 
* Established above 60 years 


[TALIAN . ENGRAVINGS. ae Kausoun and 
rs of Engravi are respectfully requested io inspect 

lection of fine PRINTS at the F Fanes, Repository ONO as 
a Arcade, in which will be found a ver. | ‘i —~=4 

x *Marriage of the Virgin,’ with o 

orghen, Pavon, a, Destoyers , Rembrandt, Wille e Strange, Doo 

marae, Prices Also a Collection De 

Prot ee ENGS, luding Sydney Cooper, ay - = Fielding, 





ii 

yyy eapectin 
sent to T. Booksel 
square. 

{XETER HALL.—The LAST CONCERT 

4 BUT ONE (of this Season), under the direction of Mr. 
JOHN HULLAH, will be ned on WEDNESDAY EVENING 

\EXT, rogram — Part I. Handel's Serenata, 
ACIS AND GALATEA™ (ae ‘Mr, Sims i +, II, * Ye 
Hills and Vales,’ Part Bong, from Men- 


delssohn’s 
‘Lieder ohue Wort 
(Cones ‘without we words), ae eS M. cnaRi 
Sims es 5 

UL og 8 NiGiit. The dafon v 5 will consist of the M 
bers o Hullah’s First Upper Singing School. The € re I 
TRA, complete in every department, will consist of up 
Fifty’ Performers. Leader, 

ULLAH, 

Tickets :— Central Reserved Seats, Five Shillings; Reserved 
Seats in Western Gallery and Northern Area, Half-a-Crown ; Area, 
One Shilling; may had of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, West 
Strand, of the principal Music-sellers; and at Exeter Hall. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

N Essks. REEVE, BENHAM and REEVE execute 
4 every description of Lithography, in the hest style and at 
Moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Enginecring, Architecture, &c. lithographed 
from nature or from drawings by Artists conversant with the 
Various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. Land- 
scapes, Views, Porgraits, &c. completed for publication with artistic 
correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one 
er more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, Writ- 
ings, &c. engraved on Stone accordjng to the method adopted in 
Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 

Messrs. R. B. and R. bining with Lith hy the business 
of Letter-press Printers and Publishers, possess within one esta- 


blish t every for the production of a literary or scien- 
tific Book, 


¢ transmission of the books are to be 
ler, 9, Great Newport-street, Leicester- 





ti 





en's 
RST 
em- 
ES- 
ds of 
Mr. Witty; Conductor, ng Joun 


hov 
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ys. Persons wishing to send Carriages or Horses to 
Slough or Maidenhead, for Ascot es, must make early applica- 
oe at the Railway Station tosecure a Truck or Horse-box for that 


PYiand Bills, giving full particulars of the Trains, &., will be 
issued,and may be obtained at the Railway Offices, on and after 
the Ist of June, 1548. 

By order ba? the Directors, 





Paddington, HAS, A. SAUN DEBS. 
May 26, 1848, re 
SCOT RACES.— The —y of the 


London Conveyance Company and the Paddington Convey - 
ance Association to inform the Public that they have  orvenges. 
for a plentiful supply of OMNIBUSES to work from the Slough 
Station of the Great Western Kailway to Ascot and ty on all 
four race days. The Fare will be 10% from Slough to the Course 

and back. Full particulars mag be obtained at the er 
Sune, t of the Great Western Railway on and after the 1 t 
une, 1848, 


BONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, mg U.S. 

a Consignments of Books, Paintings, rings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, we solic ted rs ales at Auction, 











Sales t Suction. 
PICTURES, from a Mansion in Essex, and the celebrated Picture 
of CELADON and AMELIA, by KR. Wilson, from Norbury 
Park 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Color, 54, hg Mall, on 
MONDAY, May 9, at 1 precisely, a COL LECTION OF Pic- 
TURES, of the Italian, Dutch, and Flemish Schools, removed 
from Essex, including a Landscape, by Ruysdael, enriched with 
figures by A. Van de Velde; the Stoning of St. Stephen, by Cor. 
tona ; a Landscape with Sheep, b y Dietrich ; and a grand gallery 
work’ by Noten At the same time will be sold the Mya 7 4 
another Gentleman, among which are some rare and 
pow by, Paolo Uccello and some good epocmnens of the re Ttalia 
ikewise, the Property of a Cl etayeeen, the dealing 
Parks of Celadon and Amelia, painted for Mr, Lock, of Norbury 
ark, by R. Wilson ; this work has a European celebrity from the 
= uisite engraving by Woollett; some other fine examples of 
ilson, ene the Works of— 





Woeel jo Uccello B. Cavallo I. Romano Auceherelli 
P. Lippi Puligo Van de Velde Canaletti 
Roselli nan Iti Ruy, sdael Wi 


yore folbein wy Barrett. 
ay be viewed i riday and Saturday prior, and Catalogues had 
at Messrs. Foster's Offices, 14, Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mall. 


BELECT COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, in the finest condi- 
tion; the WORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH (above 400 
Prints); BOOKS of PRINTS, &ec. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON (successors to Mr. 
Fletcher), Auctioneers of <a: ropery.. § Ww i tty wd 


AUCTION, at their pon bag” m, 191 
CHIC 3 COLLECTION 
rtists, co: 


May 30, at i most punct mally, The ve 
of ENGRAVINGS, by Ancient and 
Mare Antonio, Duhamel, ‘Albert Dire,” 

Rupert, the Visschers, Suyderhoef, Spierre, up 
(an unique collection), Bolswert, Edelinck, Nelian Soe re, Wille, 
Rembrandt, &., many in rare states, proofs, & c. the whale hi 
most perfect condition; also the works by and after I 
complete collection ; Valuable Books of Prints ; _ Tw 
Pilkington’s Dictionsry ; an Illustrated Bible, 5 vols. folio; Sir 
Joshua Keynolds’s Works, 3 vols. &c. 

May be viewed two days before the Sale. Catalogues will be sent 
on on application. 


The COLLECTION of CHALK FOSSILS and other OBJECTS 
of NATURAL HISTORY and MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
PERTY of MAJOR BOYS, of Woolwich. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS is favoured with instrue- 

LYE tions to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room. 38, King- 

greet, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, 2nd of June ood following 
day, at 12 Glock, A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECT ..com- 

prist sing Minerals,’ Fossils from the Chalk- -pits of thee hells, 
adre| ares. &c., several well-m: ahogany Cabinets, British 

Birds in Cases, Bottles of Reptiles, 8 few Books some of them 

scarce, Pictures, Rortzaite, Fre reomes and —. Prints, Silver and 





rince 





Copper Coins, a Doub) 1 Gun Chamber Organ 
Bates, dito by Woveen,| nal of Globes by Stwton, Musical Cl Clon, 
‘hina Cups and Covers, Chinese Drawings, &c. 


&e, 
May be viewed on Thursday and mornings of Sale, and Cata> 








8, King William-street, Strand, 


logues had, 
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OHN MORTLOCK'’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

@ very extensive, and contain a most ample assortment of the 

t description of Goods, and at prices for Cash: for in- 

stance, a Dinner Service ‘for Twelve may Ld purchased for Four 
Guineas.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents,and Agents to the Rovan ACADEMY, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, thas ‘they 
continue to receive Consignments of Ubjects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
,» from allpartsof the Continent, fore fearing throughthe Custom 
ouse, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment ofeffects to all 
of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information mee be had on applicnss | ry their Office, as 
ve. , in Chenu, N . Rue Croix des 
ts Champs established upwards of fifty }-*. Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal, 


HAMBER ORGAN.—TO BE SOLD, by 
Private Contract, a sweet-toned CHAMBER ORGAN and 
PARFSICORD combined, with two rows of keys the O and 
Harpsi } eee or separa’ The whole is | in- 
choond 1 “ a ae carved M any Case in the shape of a Grand 
Pianoforte. By an inscription in the front of the instrument it 
to have Veen a present from Buston Long, Esq., to his 
rs. Drake ; and was built in 1745, by Orang, the first organ- 
} gt oi his day. It has six stops, three on each side, consist- 
and Open Diapasons, Feineieel and Twelfth. It isa 
Iighly-fiyted in instrument, and was pure! at the great sale of 
ets of the late —— Franklin, Esq, Esq., Munthum, near 
Tindon, Sussex, and was stated in the catalogue to have originally 
cost 600 guineas. For further particulars and price apply to Mr. 
Henry Salter, Surveyor, Auctioneer, &c., Arundel, Sussex. 


ATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT, 
SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, Surrey. — This 
noble mansion, am ed the residence of the » Argyle and uecleugh 


families, has ree: g and im- 
The @ tions are both ample and agreeable, 

and suited to those who are seeking to recruit their health by 
of air and scene, retirement or cheerful society, and re- 

as at the same time a partial or complete water treatment. 
ane rounds are eee aud much admired for the manner in 
they are laid out; and residents have the privilege of a pri- 

wate entrance to Richmond Park.—Dr. ELL pes that the suc- 
cess he has met with in the cure of patients of all po may help to 
remove the 9 puvedion which has, more or less, existed against the 
treatment of disease by means of water (not necessarily cold water), 
It is now, however, well known to be the safest as well as the most 
y and effectual cure for many disorders. Amongst these may 

be mentioned Aphonia, or loss of Voice from public speaking 
or otherwise, Gout, Bheomeliem. Contracted or Swelled Limbs, 
ervous Debility, Dr. Ellis may be consulted at Sudbrook 
‘ark daily, — ¥ at 23, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, from 10 to 3 
o’clock every Friday. The Mansion, Park, and Grounds may be 
seen on Wednesdays (only) by cards, which ’ may be obtained at 28, 
Sackville-street, or Walls’s Library, Richmond. 























This day is published, price 6a. feap. 8vo. cloth, P 
HE ODES of KLOPSTOCK, translated into 
English Verse by W. NIND, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College. Cambridge. 
Lond. =: W. Pickering. Cambridge: MacMillan, Barclay & 
MacMill an. 


OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN _VIBRARY, 
uniform with the Standard Library, pri 
SIX eee ENGLISH CHRONICLES—viz. “ethelwerd, Asser’s 
Life of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Nennius, and 
Richart 7 Cirencester ; edited by Dr. Gries, Portrait of Alfred. 





This day is published, in 


postage free 


HE EXPECTED “GREAT COMET. — On 


the ex 
a History of Former A co 
vs ‘i HN R. IND. Esq. 


Return of the Great wow y of 1264 and 1556, with 
from various Authors. 


Foreign Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society, &c. &c. 
Hoby, 123, Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 





New Burwixctoy-street, May 27, 1348, 
MR. BENTLEY 
WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT NEW WCRES. 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits from Original 


Paintings, 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
MEMOIRS of the REIGN of CHARLES the 


FIRST. 
Edited by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 


In 2 vols. demy 8yo. yi Portraits of the Countess of Ussory and 
ce 308, 


olland. Fa 
CHA RACTERISTIC™ KETCH 

ENGLISH yee POLITICS, 
in a Series of 


The COUNTESS of OSSORY. 


ES OF 
AND SSTERATU RE, 
Letters to 


By Horace 


WwW ALPOLE, EARL ORFORD. First Printed from the Original 


a 


“baited by the Right Hon. R. VERNON 


SMITH, M.P. 


(Now ready.) 


In 3 vols, demy Syo. with Portraits and numerous other Illus- 


trai 
A HISTORY of the IES SUITS, from the Foun- 


dation of their Societ; 


Pope Paul IIL, to 
Paul Clement ; their val State, 


b 
and Present 
y ANDREW STEINMET 


Author of * The} Novitiate, ‘The Jesuit in the Family, 


its Suppression by 


&e. 


Under the sanstion of the Colonial Office and the Admiralty, and 
Dedicated, by by a to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
0) 


In 2 ve 
NARRATIVE of the EXPEDI 


demy 8vo. with numerous Lllustrations. 


TION sent by 


Her Majesty’s Government to the RIVER NIGER, in the Years 
1841-42 ; with = ge of Fernando Po and the other Islands 


in the Bight of B 


APTAIN 4 WILLIAM ALLEN, RN. F.RS, &c., 


“te te Commander of 
And T. R. H. THOMPSON, M.D. &c. 
Officers of the Expedition. 


In 3 vols. pest 8v0. 


M.S. WiLBERFoRCE ; 
, Surgeon, R.N., one of the 


MR. CURLING’S NEW ROMANCE. 
SHAKSPEARE, the Poet, the Lover, the Actor, 


and the Man. A Rom 
By HENRY CURLING, Author of ‘John 


of England,’ &c. 
(On Monday.) 


SOL 8vo. with Wood Bagvaviogs by George Measom, 


_ ASO 


OGY; being Hints towards a Scientific 


ti ofl By SLAWKENBERGIUS, Junior. 





The former Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’s Ch 

the Kings of England— Mallet’s Northern paituitios. by 

Bishop Percy—Bede's | Romiestnaiionl History, and the Anglo-Saxon 
nicle, -street, Covent-garden, 


yOHN sS ST AN DARD LIBRARY for JUNE, 
Vol. 36, RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, Vol. IIL, 
which completes the Work. 

The recent Volumes are :—Lamartine's History of the Girondists 
—Goethe’s Autobiography — Sheridan’s Dramatic Works and Life 
—Coxe’s Marlborough—Wheatly on = Common Prayer—Machia- 
velli’s Florence—Coxe’s Austria, &c. 

Prospectuses —;' be had of every “Pookseller. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent garden. 


OHN'S ‘NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE 
in 3 vols, 8vo. price 73, each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 
of York-street, Covent-garden, respectful! Aye the book-buying 
pm bees the first volume of a new CATALOGUE of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now ready. It comprises works 
Books of Prints, 











on Natural History, 
Begelary Fb, ysics, Metaphysics, Law, Medicine, Language, Oriental 
and Hebrew Literature, Northern En 
, irish, and Scottish ilsseny in Herein Languages, Ea‘ ~ 2 
oyages and Travels, Games, Sports, and Amusements, &c. Public 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a 
written application from the librarian or secretary. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu- 

merous additional mene, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 

Rapdoomev volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
ice 2 

. The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 

vanced state of ares pease naan ; and Ly ne on the om 











uty 0! he 
vite a comparison with any other == of its class, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


qtively New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. a Es, 

'.R.G.S. Professor of Gasgrephy in in — College for — Engineers. 

ihe = Maps is of ze Seatio size, n 8vo. peice 10s, 6d. 

st Atlas of Ceoaiphy that as yet fallen in 

our way ; itis at Late ; ‘duty and a pleasure to recommend it. 
English Journal of Education, May aber. 


Now ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


Sopsairres MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
HIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISIONS, with all the Rail- 


ways, Places of Historical and Legenda B ote, Bar ige of 
Battles and Former Boundaries, a Gene Hep o f Scotland, and 
Aa SBuine OF EIGHT HISTORICAL MAPS, ny the 


of the Country from the Ist to the 19th Century. To 
SCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND and each of 
Bs Fatih slots che Popuatin att as 
es, showing respectively their population 20 te e 
Presbytery, and Synod in w situated, an 
Post Town. a parte coloured, price aia 
Edinburgh: ack. London: Longman 


& Co. ; 
Bimpkin & Co. ; Airhittaker ae Co. ; and Hamilton & aa 


vil. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
SECOND EDITION OF 


(On Monday.) 


MISS PARDOE’S RIVAL BEAUTIES. 


Bisherd Bentle 
Publisher in 


(On Monday.) 


i. New Burlington-street. 
dinary to Her Majesty.) 





Just published, a new — oy = sa additions, in deny § 
SCE! PTURE and GEOLOGY; or, 


Relation "enae the Holy Scriptu nome . 
Goslegienl Scien = a ae Party 

JOHN OYE SMITH, D.D. L.L.D. PRS P FG. 
Rstret from the Preface to this ‘Edition. —* I have felt it ss 
to verify the encomium with nie, on athe Where kot i 


ition, I was honoured by ti the 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He thea a. these el, the Mane 
ceive you have given it the interest which belonged to the fe. : 
pa ae A making gg “1 oy acquainted with the mest 
geologica! iscussions, t account, it cann 
wart Leite ith which Sir Joh ae 
Part a Letter wi ich Sir m Herschel 
Summer of 1843.—“‘ Abstractedly, one might hit have thea aa 
wild and * nen denunciations’ as those you aS 
and others were hardly wert very serious), 

oing good sern p—— 4 








































sclence, but to Peligion and moral feel 
science, but to religion and moral fee! ing, re ir 








done, with a strong (aengh not cruel 

and yelping. I should hope, that on this pain: 

point, your work will prove fina/, and put an tend. oa 

ever, to the sort of outery in question ; or at least 80 far crush i 

that this and the next generation may be allowed! to pursue ti 

geological researches in 
London : Jackson & Walfora, 18, St. Paul's Churchyarg, 




































day blished, 8vo. cloth lettered, price 7, 
HE. “DLV E LAW of the TEN 9 
MANDMENTS explained, according to its literal ang 
spiritual sense, in a Series of Sermons intended to show that 4 
include the chief essentials of the True Christian Religion 
which are added, Sermons on the Lord's Discourse with the R 
Man, whom he referred to the Commandments of the Dee 
and on his subsequent Discourse with the Disciples, By the| 
8S. NOBLE, Author of he Plenary Luspiration of the Seriptany 
Asserted ;’ ‘An Appeal in behalf of the Doctrines of tae New 
Church, signifi ed in the Revelation by the New Jerusalem, ge. 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo. cloth lettered, price & 
IMPORTANT DOCTRINES of the TRIE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Explained, Demonstrated, and yy) 
dicated from Vulgar Errors. 

































London: Simpkin, Marshall & Go. 3 3 and may be had ofall BAS 
Booksell er 
oe —— 
WM.S. ORR & Co.” 3 NEW  Punnepenaaa 
The Parts for June will be ready on the 30th inst, Containing 
N ILNER‘S DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS 
4 of ASTRONOMY, and Physical and Political GEOGR, 
PHY. Three 4to. ae carefully coloured, and 8 pages of desery London 
tive Letterpress, price — 






CUVIER’S ANIM AL KINGDOM. Tr. 
lated by Messrs. BLYTH, WESTWOOD, MUDIE, and Juny, 
STON. New edition, with numerous Engravings on wood and # 
additional Illustrations on steel, price 28, Plates plain, and x 
coloured. 


CARPENTER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIY 
of NATURAL SCIENCE: a Series of Treatises upon the Prin 
cipal Departments of Natural Science, including Animal Phys 
y, Zoology, Vegetable Physiology, Botany, &c. With numer 
Illustrations on wood, price 18. 









THE 







_ 







“ ~ 

SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS — Kenny Mnu- A 
DOWS'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Memoir and Essay ty 

BARRY CORNWALL. 36 Etchings on steel and nearly ljw L 






Engravings on wood, from Designs by Kenny Meadows, price 1: 


BYRON’S TALES and POEMS —Fiypzy3 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Embellished with 46 Vignette [- 
lustrations on steel, designed by Henry W: ‘no and engraved 
under the superintendence of Edward Finden. 

A HISTORY of FR ANCE and of the 
FRENCH PEOPLE. By G. M. BUSSEY and THOMAS Gas 
PEY. Illustrated with 360 Engravings on wood, designed by Jula 
David, price ls. 

London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand, 

















NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RIENZI,’ 
‘EUGENE ARAM,’ 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


H A 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


An Historical Romance. 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr., 
Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,’ &c. 


Persons desirous of procuring early copies should send their orders immediately to their various Booksellers. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


R 






&c. 
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THIS DAY ARE PUBLISHED, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 


On, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. with a Portrait. 


NOTES 
TEMPLETON, 


LATE SECRETARY 


Votume First. 


DIARY AND 


THE CHEAP EDITION OF 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With a new Preface by the. Author, and a Frontispiece by Toomas WeasTER, R.A. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand, 











OF LEGATION 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 








197, Rea 






OF HORACE 
ESQ. 


A T 

















» price 7a, 
TEN (9 
ts literal 

to show that the 
an 


trated, and Vip! 
be had ofall 


CALS, 
Oth inst, 
E ATLAS 
itical GEOGRA. 
Pages of deser'; 


M. Trans. 
LE, and Jugs, 
} on wood and # 
8 plain, and » 


LOPEDI 
upon the Prin 
Animal Phys. 
With numervi: 


ENNY Mu. 
ir and Essay ty 
and nearly 1,iw 
dows, price le, 
— Finpax$ 
46 Vignette I). 
1, and engraved 


and of the 
THOMAS Gas. 
esigned by Jule 
147, Strand. 
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Hi. Mosque and Tomb of Sultaun Mab- 
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, Recently published, in royal 8vo. with numerous Views and Illustrations of Natural History, 31s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF BARBADOS; 


G A GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND, A SKETCH OF THE 
Cee ORICAL EVENTS SINCE THE SETTLEMENT, AND AN ACCOUNT OF ITS GEOLOGY AND 
NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


By SIR ROBERT SCHOMBURGEK, Ph.D. &c. 


more readable and interesting work we have not for a long time met with. The work belongs to a rare order of 

- uctions. Like Dr. Whittaker’s ‘ History of Manchester’ and similar works, it has apparently a limited arena, 
ergo into which the ingenuity of its author contrives to introduce no small amount of the general science and learning 
bot one »— Atheneum. 

«We have here such a history of the interesting island of Barbados, as leaves nothing to be desired, nothing to be 
Like all the author's undertakings, it is thoroughly investigated, aud most elaborately and comprehensively per- 

»_ Literary Gazette. 

at Gchomburgk's careful and elaborate description of Barbados will be found extremely interesting to numerous 
ig of readers beyond the island itself.”— Economist. 
“The instructions conveyed, respecting the tides and currents of the Caribbean Sea—respecting earthquakes and 
orricanes and their cyclical recurrences,—respecting the sanitary condition (actual and possible) of our West Indian 

gewions —respecting their natura] products, social condition, and general resources, are alike important for the scien- 
tiie observer, for the mariner, planter, or merchant connected with these Colonies.”"—Daily News. 

“Completeness of facts and fulness of information is the character of the work.”—Spectator. 


London: Lonemayn, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





——— 
Recently published, Engraved by ARROWSMITH, on two large Sheets, 21s. coloured, 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE 
ISLAND OF BARBADOS, 


BASED UPON MAYO'S ORIGINAL SURVEY IN 172i, AND CORRECTED TO THE YEAR 1846. 
By SIR ROBERT SCHOMBURGK, Ph.D. &e. 


Containing every Sugar Estate possessing 2 Windmill, the Churches and Chapels, the Police Stations, and Main Roads, 
with their principal Branches. 


london; Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and LonaMans; and Jonn Arrowsmita, 10, Soho-square. 





On Monday, May 29th, will be published, 


REFLECTIONS ON 
THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


By a SUPERIOR SPIRIT. 


Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 


“ Superior Spirits when of late they saw | 
And shewed a Newton,—as we show an ape.” 


A mortal man unfold all nature's law, 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. Tamworth: CHartes Wricnr. 





Published this day, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with many Engravings on Copper, Wood, and Stone, both plain and 
coloured, cloth, 12. 1s, 


FACTS AND SPECULATIONS 


ON THE 


(RIGIN AND HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS. 
By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO. 
Joun Russeit Smitu, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


Bevicated ta the OMicers of the British anv Indian Army. 





Yess, HenINe & REMINGTON request the honour of a Visit from the Nobility, Gentry, and Officers of 
the Army, 


TO VIEW A COLLECTION OF SKETCHES, CONSISTING OF THE 


PORTRAITS OF LADIES, CELEBRATED PRINCES AND CHIEFS, COSTUMES OF THE 
VARIOUS TRIBES, VIEWS OF THE PRINCIPAL FORTRESSES AND PASSES, 
AND INTERIORS OF THE CITIES AND TEMPLES 


AFGHAUNISTAUN, 


By JAMES RATTRAY, Esa., 


Ligut, 2ND GRENADIERS, BENGAL ARMY. 


19, REGENT Street. Admit from Turelve till Six o’ Clock, 





| Douraunee Chieftains in full Armour. 

iis Highness Dost Mahommed 
Khaun, Baurikzye. 

‘Interior of the Palace of Shauh 


ujau, 
‘Hawkers of Cohistaun and the 
_,, Valley of Caubul. 
‘Encampment of the Candahar Army 
_. Caubul. 

andering Ghiljye Women, with 
ve. campment. 
*Cohistaun Chief and his armed Re- 

rs, 


taine! 
‘Kelaut-i-Ghiljeeafterits destru i 
ction. 
‘Atmaran, Prime Minister of Koon. 


11, Afghaun Soldiers, and Entrance to 
the Valley of Urgundeh. 

12, Cohistaun Foot Soldiers in Summer 
Costume. 

13. Fortress of Ali Musjid and the 
Kybur Pass. 

14, Shauh Shujau’s Executioners. 

15.Mahomed Naib Shurreef—Kuzzil- 
baush Chieftain. 

16. British Cantonments and City of 
Caubul. 

17. Jaunbauz, or Afghaun Cavalry. 

18. Town and Citadel of Ghuznee. 

19. Hydur Khaun, Governor of Gh 

20, Oosbegs of Koondooz, and Encamp- 


ment. 
21, Jugdulluk—Last Stand of the British 
Army during the Retreat. 


22. Ambassador from Koolloom to an 
Officer of the Mission. 

23. Interior of the City of Candahar. 

24. Ladies of Caubul, veiled, and in full 
costume, 

25.Gool Mahommed Khaun, King of 
the Ghiljyes. 

26. The Bullock’s Ilump, and British 
Cantonments at Candahar. 

27. Temple of Ahmed Shauh, King of 
Afghaunistaun. 

28. Candahar, with its principal Bazaar 
and Citadel. 

29. Candahar Lady of Rank engaged in 


Smoking. 
if ted Prophet of 





30. Mosque of a celeb 
the Afghauns, and Tombs of the 


Kings. 











at Ghuznee, 


Just published, 12mo. price 8a. 6d. strongly bound, 
RINCIPLES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Tepalesty Bxpiatncd and Illustrated, containing :—1. Intro- 

duction te the Properties of Matter ; 2. Motion and its Laws ; 3. Me- 
chanical Powers ; 4. Hydrostatics and Hydraulics ; 5. Pneumatics; 
6. Optics ; 7, Acoustics ; being No. 7 of a new series of School Books 
by the Scottish School Book Association. a 
Part First, containing Nos. 1,2, 3, and Part Second, containing 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, may be had separately, the former at 1s. 9d., an 
the latter at 2s. bound. 
Edinburgh : William Whyte & Co. London: Houston & Stone- 
man, 





~~ {he Sixth Edition, with 155 Figures, price 10s. 6d. 

W THERING’S BRITISH PLANTS, 

arranged according to the Linnean System. Corrected and 
Condensed ; preceded by Instructions adapted for persons com- 
mencing the Study of Botany; and an Appendix containing the 
Arrangement of the Genera according to the Natural method. By 
tpn ESSOK MACGILLIVRAY, LL.D., Marischal College, 

verdeen. 

This work comprises descriptions of all the Flowering Plants 
and the Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, so full as to enable 
the young botanist to determine every species that may come in his 
way, Without the assistance of others. 


2. MACGILLIVRAY'S MANUAL of GEO- 
LOGY : Second Edition, with “Woodcuts and coloured Geological 
ac | of the British Islands. Price 4s. 6d, 

“It forms the very best companion which the young geologist can 
take with him in his rambles.”— Edinburgh Witness. 
London: Adam Scott, Charterhouse-square. 





SERIALS FOR JUNE. 
Messrs. Reeve, Benham and Reeve 
will publish on the 1st June, 


JF, LOGY of the VOYAGE of H.MS. 
4 SAMARANG, under the command of Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher, C.B. Edi by Arthur Adams, R.N. F.LS, N 
CRUSTACEA, by the Editor and Adam White, F.LS, 

Six Plates, 8s. 

CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. By 
Sir W. Jackson Hooker, F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Third Series. No. 42 Seven Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured. 

*,* The present number contains a double Plate of the magnifi- 
cent new Fuchsia, recently exhibited by Messrs. Veitch & Son, 
of Exeter, at the Horticultural Society. 

Dr. HARVEY’S HISTORY of BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS (Phycologia Britannica), Part XXX. Six coloured 
Plates. 2s. 6d.; large paper, 53, 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA;; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals. By Lovell 
Reeve, F.L.S. Demy 4to. Part LXIII. Eight coloured Plates, 10. 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. Uncoloured 
Issue, for the use of Geologists. Part III. Six Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. HUSSEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS of BRI- 
TISH MYCOLOGY. With handsome coloured Drawings. Part 
XV. Royal 4to., 5s. 


The LONDON JOURNAL of BOTANY. 
Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. No. 78, containing further 
Letters from Dr. Hooker, now on his Scientific Mission to India, &e, 


In the Press, 
The BRITISH DESMIDIE®. 
HISTORY of the DODO. 
CENTURY of ORCHIDACE, 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 
POPULAR FIELD ENTOMOLOGY. 


All profusely Illustrated, 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


0. 2. 
Part I 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY JOHN JOHNSTONE, 


BY HUGH MILLER, 
Second Fdition. re 2 
perest IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND and 
its PEOPLE. Post 8vo. cloth, 7. 6d. 
Third Edition. 

THE OLD RED SANDSTONE ; or, NEW 
WALKS in an OLD FIELD. Revised and Enlarged, with Plates 
and Geological Sections. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d, 

SCENES and LEGENDS of the NORTH of 
SCOTLAND. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BY J. D. MORELL, A.M. 

ON the PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES 
of the AGE; being Four Lectures delivered at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, in January 1848 Demy 8yo, cloth, 5s. 6d, 

Second Edition. 
AN HISTORICAL and CRITICAL VIEW of 


the SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY of EUROPE in the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s, 


BY J. P. NICHOL, L.L.D. 

PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

NEPTUNE: an EXPOSITION and a HIS- 
TORY ; being a Critical Account of the Discovery of the New 
Planet. Post S8vo. with Plates, 5s. 6d. 

THE STELLAR UNIVERSE ; Views of its 
ARRANGEMENTS, MOTIONS, and EVOLUTIONS. Foolscap 
8vo. with Plates. 5a, 


Second Edition. 
THOUGHTS on SOME IMPORTANT 
POINTS relating to the SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. Revised 
and Enlarged. Post 8vo, with new Plates, 10s. 6d. 





Third Edition, 
CONTEMPLATIONS on the SOLAR SYS- 
TEM; with an ACCOUNT of the DISCOVERY of the NEW 
PLAN ET NEPTUNE. Post 8vo. cloth, with numerous Plates 


Fifth Edition. 
VIEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the 
HEAVENS. Post 8vo. with 21 Plates,and many Cuts. 102, 6d, 





John Johnstone, 26, Paternoster- row’ 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 
SAMUEL PEPYS, F.R.S. 


SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE REIGNS OF 
CHARLES II, AND JAMES II. 


EDITED BY LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


ANEW AND REVISED EDITION, with numerous Pas- 
sages now restored from the Original Manuscript, and many addi- 
tonal 3 Notes. Vol. L., with Portrait, &c. price 10s, 6d. elegantly 

oun 


THE COURT AND TIMES OF 
JAMES THE FIRST; 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY AUTHENTIC AND CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS FROM 
VARIOUS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE MANUSCRIPT 
COLLECTIONS. 


Raised, with an Introduction and numerous Notes, by the Author 
* Memoirs of Sophia Dorothes.’ 2 vols, 8vo, ‘283, bound 

ote volumes comprise the Confidential Cor dence of the 
Reign of James I., written to me from the principal Ministers, 
Ambassadors, and “other persons elf either connected with the Court, 
r occupying positions which afforded them means of obtaining 
fie most secret informaticn. The work contains notices of almost 
every person of celebrity in the kingdom, so that there is scarcely 
a fumily whose members have figured in the history of this portion 
of the seventeenth century that will not find in these pages some 
reference to their ancestors. 





ill. 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES 


OF THR 


QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


A FEW COMPLETE SETS of this Important Work may now 
be had in 12 volumes, elegantly bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
at the original price of 61. 6s. 


Iv. 


KING ARTHUR, Part II. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE NEW TIMON,’ 
Post 8vo. 58. (On the 1st of June.) 


“King Arthur is likely to win the admiration of all who have 
tical feeling and knowledge. It takes up a great subject evoly- 
Ing its national interest.”"— Examiner, 


Vv. 
FREDRIKA BREMER’S NEW 
NOVEL— 
‘BROTHERS AND SISTERS.’ 
By the Author of ‘ The Neighbours,’ * The Home,’ &c. 
Translated from the Original Unpublished Manuscript, 
By MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 


BARONETAGE 
FOR 1848. 
NEW EDITION, Revised to the Present Time. 
One Volume, with 1,500 oe of Arms, 38s. bound. 
“The most complete, the mos' and the cheapest 
work of the kind ever offered to the publie.”— ah 





CHEAP EDITIONS 
INTERESTING WORKS, 


Elegantly bound in morocco cloth, 
LATELY PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN, 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


1. Walpole’s George the Second. | ve Narrative of the Ten Y: Konze’ 
$ vols. 8vo. Portraits, 21s. orem © of Discovery round the 
Lord_Lindsay’s Letters on ¥ orld of Her Majesty’s oe 
the Holy Land. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. Adventure and Beagle. 
3. Lady Hester Canhene’s Me-|8vo. Maps, Charts, and 60 Illus- 
moirs. 2 vols. Plates, 2 ba by Landseer, &e. 31s. 6d. 
4. Lady Hester Stanhore's 1_ Canada and the Canadians. 
Travels. 3 vols. Plates, By Sir R. Bonnycastle. 2 vols. 
5. Letters of Royal hy ilus-| 128, 
trious Ladies of Great Britain. 12. Memoirs of the Literary 
3 vols. 188, Ladies of England. By Mrs. 
6. The Nemesis in China;| Elwood. 2 vols. Portraits, 12s, 
ened a complete History| 13 Three ps = Constan- 
of the late War. 1 vol. Map and/tinople; or, Domestic Manners 
Plates, 10s. 6d. of the Turks. By a White. Esq. 
7. Diary and Memoirs of} 3 vols. 34 Plates, 21s, 
Sophia Dorothea, Consort ia F 14, Travels in Kashmere. By 
George I. 2 vols. Portrait, 21a. T. Vigne, Esq. 2 vols. Map 
8. Memoirs of the House of snd 58 Plates, 21s, 
Commons. By W. C. Townsend,| 15. Memoirs of the Queens of 
Esq. 2 vols. 2 France. +. Mrs. Bush. 2 vols. 
9. Memoirs ‘ot Prince Charles} Portraits, 1 
Stuart, commonly called the} 16. Memoirs of the Court of 
Young Pretender. By C. J..| Marie A By 
Rlose, Esq. 2 vols. Portrait, 21s.| Campan. 2 vols. Povtuaite 128, 
he same in French, 














Henry Cotsory, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street, 





NEW WORKS. 


—-_>-—-— 


Just published. 
The LATIN CHURCH DURING 


ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. By the Rev. H. SOAMES. 8vo. 14a. 


11. 
EGYPTS PLACE in UNIVERSAL 

HISTORY. By the Chevalier BUNSEN. Translated by C. H. 

COTTRELL, Esq. Vol. I. 8vo. Illustrations, 288, 


The CHEVALIER DE BAYARD. 


Set forth in English “d E. C. KINDERSLEY, Esq. Square post 
8eo. Frontispiece, 98. 


Mr. F. ROWTON'S SPECIMENS of 


the BRITISH FEMALE POETS. Square crown 8ro. 148. 


MAN and his MOTIVES. By Dr. 


GEORGE MOORE. Pest 8vo. 88. 


vi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS’S SPECIMENS 
and DESCRIPTIONS of the COINS of ENGLAND. Square 
crown 8vo. 385 Engravings, 1%s. (New Edition. 


ERMAN’S TRAVELS THROUGH 


SIBERIA. Translated by W. D. COOLEY. 2 vols. 8vo. my 
31s. 6d, 


Sir T. L. MITCHELL'S TRAVELS 


in TROPICAL AUSTRALIA. &vo, Maps, Plates, &c, 21s. 


Mrs. SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRO- 


NOLOGY : SENTENTLE CHRONOLOGIC. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
[New Edition, 


A CLASSIFIED. CATALOGUE of 


WORKS in “ DEPARTMENTS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. &ro. 5 (Corrected lo Jan. 1, 1848, 


Nearly ready. 
SKETCHES of the LAST NAVAL 


WAR. By Capt. E. JURIEN DE LAGRAVIBRE. Translated 
by the Hon. Capt. PLUNKETT, R.N. 2 vols. post 8ro. 
[On Wednesday next. 


xIl. 

Dr. TRAVERS TWISS On the 
RELATIONS of the DUCHIES of SCHLESWIG and HOL- 
STEIN to the CROWN of DENMARK and the GERMANIC 
CONFEDERATION, 800. 


IRELAND and the CHANNEL 


ISLANDS; or, a Remedy for Ireland. By CHARLES LE 
QUESNE, Esq. 800. 


The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a His- 


tory of the English Commonwealth till the Norman Conquest. 
By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


SIDNEY HALL’S LIBRARY 
ATLAS. New Edition, corrected. Part VIII. Colombier 4to. 
On Wednesday next. 


*x* To be completed in 14 Parts, 68. each. 


XVI. 
The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of 
ST. PAUL. By JAMES SMITH, Esq. F.K.S. &c. 8ro. Views, 
Charts, &c. 
xvi. 
The CLOSING SCENE. By the 
Author of ‘The Bishop’s Daughter’ and ‘ Self-Sacrifice.’ Feap. 8vo. 
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REVIEWS 


riples of Political Economy; with some of 
bretpl cations to Social Philosophy. By 


John Stuart Mill. 2-vols. Parker. 

Jy regardin the aim and substance of these 
volumes as involving questions of the utmost 
. ce and interest, it is happily not need- 
ful that we should acquiesce in all the extra- 
ces of hope and fear with which a certain 
phionable fanaticism has of late years sur- 
pundel many of the inquiries of the political 
eronomist. We may candidly admit the urgent 
gature of such questions as those of Poor Law 
Amendment, Systematic Colonization, and a 
nore Equitable Distribution of Property ; but it 
joes not therefore follow that we should be 
deprived of our presence of mind byan alarming 
ief in the impending advent of some appalling 
gcleofcatastrophes. It is, happily, still possible, 
yithout any violence to the dictates of common 
gnse and prudence, to address ourselves to 
these grave topics with every disposition to be 
informed through the usual channels of delibe- 
nite proof and mature reflection. _It will be 
time enough to accept conclusions without rea- 
gns, and to affect or feel a trepidation which is 
atonce the cause and the apology for deriving 
wr actions much more from our passions than 
ftom our judgment,—when it is quite certain that 
the fate of mankind is perpetually dependent 
m the avoidance of some single peril or the 
fulfilment of some individual hope. It may 
sit the purposes of a sect, or it may fall in with 
the conceit of the hour, to adopt so nervous and 
urrow a theory of human life. It is possible 
that so imperfect a judgment may be harmiess; 
itmay now and then in its indirect consequences 
beeven useful: but that it should ever find 
— except among the frivolous part of 
mankind would be an evil, as far as it went, of 
the same kind as the reimposition of Puritanism 
orthedominion of any other singleand attenuated 


It appears to us to be one of the most valu- 
able merits of these volumes that Mr. Mill is 
nota teacher who displays any sympathy with 
wer-drawn partialities. His political economy 
isnot with him a substitute for every other 
branch of knowledge and an absorption of every 
other idea and faculty. Nor even within that 
peculiar and technical sphere of questions over 
Which the science of Adam Smith exercises 
amost legitimate dominion is Mr. Mill a bigoted 
ad an over literal judge. He can estimate 
vith as nice a precision as he can admit with a 
amost assuring candour the influence of causes 
of compensation even in instances where few 
if any of his predecessors have been willing to 
mitigate the rigidity of an abstract proposition. 
The theorems which relate to Competition lose 
wne of their conclusiveness but gain infinitely 
truth by the complement which Mr. Mill 
noses on the counteracting influence of 

om; and while he maintains a staunch 

glance to the cardinal doctrine which is as- 

‘oclated with the name of Mr. Malthus, he does 

= amen the clearness of the mathematical 

to obscure from him the manifold causes 

tat in actual fact diversify and interrupt the 
ce even of this fundamental condition. 

There can be no great hazard in predicting 

itis precisely to this rare attribute of philo- 
cal equilibrium that the ultimate and, we 
cannot doubt, great success of this work will 
be chiefly attributable; and it is due to Mr. Mill 
tobeardistinctly in mind that if his book should 
uly attain the illustrious distinction of a 
le, it is a distinction which he has had the 





confidence to seek and the candour modestly 
to avow. It has been the object of Mr. Mill 
to write a treatise on Political Economy which, 
while it embraces a view of the science as com- 
prehensive as that contained in ‘ The Wealth of 
Nations,’ and fortified by considerations and 
proofs of the same practical interest and moment, 
shall be also a faithful reflex of the discoveries 
and corrections that have been accumulated on 
all social questions since these became the sub- 
ject of a distinct branch of knowledge. In fewer 
words, Mr. Mill has attempted to write a book 
which shall stand in the same relation to the 
Political Economy of the nineteenth as the 
work of Smith to the Political Economy of the 
eighteenth century. We think he has succeeded. 
We do not remark any of the deficiencies or 
imperfections which often afflict us with amaze- 
ment and regret that a great design should 
have been conceived by minds so minia- 
ture or undertaken by hands so feeble. The 
tone of calm and catholic philosophy which 
strongly pervades every chapter of the treatise 
is not purchased by any defectiveness of pre- 
cision where the exigencies of the argument 
demand a profound technical learning. Nor, 
what is still more important, while we accord 
our admiration to the lucid and popular expo- 
sition of many of the most important doctrines, 
are we compelled to abate our confidence in the 
result by the absence of that metaphysical 
acuteness (we do not say subtlety) upon the 
seasonable exercise of which the success of an 
economical treatise so much depends. Mr. 
Mill therefore loses nothing by comparison 
with any of his predecessors upon the cardinal 
qualifications of a perfect command over the 
arguments of others, and a just and delicate 
appreciation of the logical value of his own pro- 
positions and opinions, Still less reason has 
he to fear a juxtaposition which should apply 
the parallel to the breadth of the surface over 
which he extends his scrutiny or the methodical 
order in which he disposes the investigation. 
His book is better arranged, and embraces a 
greater variety of topics, than the great model 
upon which it is formed, —‘The Wealth 
of Nations.’ It is assuredly a fuller and a 
clearer developement of the truth than anything 
hitherto attempted by Mr. M‘Culloch. It may 
want the peculiar vigour and the rapid ratio- 
cinations of Mr. Ricardo, and it may only now 
and then fulfil all the conditions which were 
united in Mr. Malthus;—we may miss the 
forcible eloquence of Chalmers, and the easy 
and transparent reasoning of Mr. Bailey ;—on 
some questions the field of observation may not 
be so wide nor so minutely explored; on others, 
the analogies may be less profound, or at all 
events less conclusive, than in some of the 
continental economists: — but taken as a whole 
and fairly allowing for the inequalities that are 
inseparable from every extraordinary effort of 
the human mind, it would be an unjust judg- 
ment to withhold from Mr. Mill the commenda- 
tion which belongs to the conception of a great 
design and its equally great fulfilment. 

It is, perhaps, only the negative aids of rhe- 
toric which we have aright to expect in compo- 
sitions devoted to the severer sciences. The 
captivations of an eloquent diction and the em- 
bellishments of a fertile fancy have not often 
been introduced with success into disquisitions 
where a perspicuous enumeration of particulars 
is of much greater moment than even the hap- 
piest efforts of narrative or description. And 
yet Mr. Fullarton has produced a book which 
will probably be preserved for the attractions 
of its style when the controversy to which it is 
devoted has become an obscure point of history. 
There can be no reasonable cavil with either the 





general clearness or the general purity of the 
style of these volumes. Whoever finds himself 
unable to understand the arguments of Mr. Mill 
as Mr. Mill unfolds them is not very likely to 
obtain a more perfect knowledge from any 
clearer explanation. This is certainly a merit 
of the highest order; and if the property of 
being] intelligiblewas all that we could expect 
from the faculty of expression, then the praise 
of having successfully aspired to the highest 
honours of philosoph oa rhetoric would have 
been the rare lot of the author before us. How 
much beyond mere perspicuity is within the 
compass of the English tongue we have models 
enough to prove; and it is a comparison with 
these word which must determine the position 
of Mr. Mill's volumes as achievements in the 
felicities of style. 

To turn from these personal criticisms to 
the serious business of Mr. Mill’s inquiry.— 
Without professing to enunciate a rigid general- 
ization, there is at least good ground for the 
remark that while the actual progress of man- 
kind in wealth and comfort has been the offspring 
of a routine and selfish devotion to the process 
of production, nearly all the philanthropic 
schemes which have aimed at the correction of 
the inequalities of enjoyment among men have 
been devoted to the ulterior process of distribu- 
tion. The fatal defect of nearly all the projects 
of social regeneration, both past and present, 
has lain not so much in the injustice or the 
absurdity of their fundamental postulates as in 
the circumstance that, either by a short or by a 
circuitous influence, they produced, to distribute 
what was not produced; or, at least, to engender 
a perpetual predicament of keeping the rate of 
division greatly in excess of the rate of increase 
of the products to be divided. If the super- 
ficies of our planet and the productiveness of 
agriculture were matters of arbitrary volition, 
it might be easy, perhaps, to introduce the un- 
mitigated Communism of Fourrier,—or, at least, 
the more symmetrical but more aristocratic cor- 
rections of St. Simon; or, failing these, M. Louis 
Blanc might venture with some prospect of suc- 
cess upon a literal fulfilment of the fitth article of 
his theoretical code of labour, and positively pay 
to every ‘‘ workman at the rate of five franes 
for every eight hours of work.” It would be as 
unwise as it would be untrue to contend for a 
moment that no rational hope can be built upon 
the possibility of devising a more perfect rule 
of distribution than that which now obtains; 
But it would be still more at variance with pru- 
dence and common sense to cherish the idea of 
an approximate Utopia where the standard of 
individual opulence should be fixed without any 
reference to the physical conditions under which 
opulence of any Rind exists. The primitive 
difficulty, therefore, in the economical condition 
of every people is a difficulty of production ; 
and although the marvellous discoveries of the 
chemist and the apparently exhaustless ingenu- 
ity of the mechanical inventor may every now 
and then succeed in throwing back this diffi- 
culty into a more indistinct and distant future, 
its vitality is still unimpaired—for, at best, the 
success has been one not of extinction but of 
abatement. 

It is no new doctrine, that the three elements 
of production are Land, Labour and Capital ; and 
although it may not be obvious to every one as 
an immediate inference that to the indefinite 
expansion of two of these elements there is no 
physical impediment, the proposition will be at 
once admitted by those who have had the ad- 
vantage of perusing the chapters of Mr. Mill's 
first Book. Capital may be accumulated until 
the incentive to saving is well nigh destroyed 
by the extinction of any adequate reward, 
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Sutton Temple says, that whenever the Dutch | 


government of his day attempted to pay off any 
of the national creditors the money was received 
with groans and tears, because the recipients 
“knew not where else to place it.” That labour 
—bt more correctly, perhaps, human beings 
susceptible of instruction in the arts which 
render labour effective—may be increased in a 
ratio at all events as rapid as the increase of 
vapital, can hardly be denied by a generation 
condemned to behold and bemoan the perennial 
and ever-deepening miseries of Ireland. It is 
the other element of productive labour, land, 
which cannot be rendered subservient to any 
la of positive expansion. It is no unravel- 
ment of this dilemma to say that, while the 
literal surface cannot be stretched between limits 
more extreme than those which at present 
bound it, the virtual effects of a broader space 
may be obtained through the medium of an 
augmented fertility. Thisistrue,—but true only 
with an important reservation. You may have 
the increased fertility,— but not in return for the 
same expenditure of labour. You may convert 
the single blade of wheat into two blades,—but 
not by dint of the quantity of labour which 
sufficed for the more restricted produce. The 
farmers of the Lothians obtain perhaps ten or 
twelve times as great a crop as was gathered 
from the same lands when they were “harried” 
by the rival septs of the Border régime :—but 
it would be a most egregious oversight to omit 
the other cardinal feature of the comparison, and 
take no account of the vastly increased appli- 
ances by which the modern luxuriance is main- 
tained. It is this phenomenon—for it is a fact, 
and not an inference—of the constantly dimin- 
ishing returns yielded by agriculture to any 
given quantity of labour, which constitutes the 
basis of the physical impediment in the way of 
an unchecked licence of what is called social 
progress, Let us not be misunderstood. Every 
important advance in the arts that minister to 
the greater effectiveness of agriculture removes, 
as we have said, this impediment further back, 
because virtually it adds so much to the surface 
of the planet. They are so many additional 
acres extracted out of the bowels of the earth, 
instead of being reclaimed from the sea—or, 
if you like, conquered out of space ; and they 
= a certain return to a certain amount of 
abour,—and beyond that certain return, a less 


return to every multiple of the original quantity 
of labour. 

The summary, therefore, of the doctrine is 
this :—that the indispensable condition to all 
production by human beings is the command 
of asufficiency of food during the process,—that 
next to this is the command of tools and con- 


veniences known as capital. If it can be shown 
that there is no natural obstacle in the way of 
an ad libitum increase of labour and capital, 
and also no obstacle to a similar rapidity of 
progression in the supply of food, then with 
ordinary skill in the adjustment of the correla- 
tive parts the misfortunes of mankind must 
evidently arise from some injustice or some 
error not in the production of the objects of 
wealth but in the mode of their division. As 
far as we can understand, this is the postulate of 
the Communists. 

But there is another side of the alternative. 
If it can be shown that while Population and 
Capital per se are subject to no fetters of restraint 
which for present purposes need be taken into 
account, but that the supply of food or, what 
is the same thing, the surface and the fertility 
of the land are most certainly within the scope 
of a rigid law of restraint, the whole complexion 
of the problem becomes altered. It is clear in 
this hypothesis that when a population existin 
upon a certain status of comfort have veodhed 








the limits of the land a very simple choice lies 
before them. They can either remain stationary 
in numbers and continue to enjoy the quota of 
subsistence to which they have been accustomed, 
or they can increase in numbers and provide 
for the new cadets by a progressive pro rald 
deduction from the share of each member of the 
community. 

This conclusion is not the whole of the famous 
doctrine of Mr. Malthus,—but it is part of it. 
Supposing it to be true that the land cannot be 
increased, is it or isit not true that the constant 
tendency of population is to increase or to di- 
minish—and, if it increases, then at what rate of 
velocity? Everybody knows that Mr. Malthus 
believed himself to have established as a fact 
not only that the constant tendency of popula- 
tion is decidedly to increase but to increase in 
a ratio faster than the increase of food. The 
specific statement of two peculiar rates of in- 
crease, an arithmetical rate for food and a geo- 
metrical rate for mouths, is in no way essential 
to the argument,—and has been turned to a 
somewhat overstrained advantage by the anti- 
Malthusian party. 

Here and there, perhaps, an enthusiast may 
have sprung up whose intellect was so unfit for 
the task which he had undertaken as to deny the 
limited nature of the land :—but nearly all the 
opponents of the population theory have taken 
their stand not against the non-increase of food 
but against the constant increase of people to 
be fed.—Mr. Mill very candidly and very em- 
phatically confesses that the solution of this 
question lies at the root of the whole matter. 
Assuredly it must be counted as a further con- 
firmation, of no small moment, of the Malthusian 
view that it is employed as the fundamental 
assumption of the argument of these volumes; 
and we must say, that, stated with the correc- 
tions attached to it by Mr. Mill (Book II. 
cap. xi.), we can suppose it to encounter rejec- 
tion only from those who have so long accus- 
tomed themselves to approach Truth from one 
solitary position that they can admit the va- 
lidity of no other starting point,—or who, by a 
common but not the less an eccentric inversion, 
refer to the imagination questions which con- 
cern the judgment. 

It is important to bear in mind what those 
corrections of the Malthusian theory are whieh 
appear to render it conformable to the course 
of actual events. We quite agree with Mr. 
Mill that probably in no old country does po- 
pulation increase at the utmost rate of which it 
is susceptible; but then the difference between 
the possible and the actual rate of increase is 
the result of a compound process which it is 
most desirable that we should understand. It 
is quite certain that the farther any class of the 
population recede from the possession of what 
may be called the means of a decent livelihood, 
the more emphatically and constantly do they 
fall under the influence of a law of rapid nu- 
merical increase. Debase the standard of com- 
fort, and you give at once the highest stimulus 
to population :—and you do this precisely be- 
cause every step of the process calls into a more 
vicious activity the mere animal nature of the 
species, and leaves less and less scope for the 
influence of those faculties which distinguish 
men from brutes. Burns long since placed in 
the mouth of his spokesman of the beggars the 
appropriate sentiment, — 

Life is all a variorum, 


Let those talk about decorum 
Who have characters to lose. 


Now, while in all countries there is a lowest 
class who have reached this point of reckless 
multiplication, there are also other classes who, 
from better education and the enjoyment of a 
better social status, fall very far short of ob- 
serving a law of increase at all commensurate 





either with what is possible or with that 
obtains among other portions of their own coun 
trymen. The tardiness of the ratio of ; 

in the one class compensates for its luxuriance ig 
the other :—and hence we reach the conclusion 
that at present in no old country do we behold 
an actual conflict between the two an iat 
elements of the Malthusian theory, 

And if there is still a margin in the oldeg 
seats of civilization, there is with stil] greater 
emphasis a margin between the food and 
lation of the entire globe. Not upon this 
ration certainly, nor upon the next, has 
the task of devising a remedy for a world gl. 
ready full. Mr. Alison says, that in the wid 
regions of unoccupied land which constitu, 
part of the frontiers between the Chinese and 
the Russian empires there is ample room for 
the whole of the present population of Europe: 
—and this is only one among a thousand fields 
still open to the enterprise and the occupation 
of posterity. 

If it be an inherent law of nature that this 
proposition regarding population and food shal] 
truly and plainly represent the actual array 
ments of the universe, it is manifestly the ip. 
terest of all mankind to be made acquainted 
with it. It may or it may not be an agreeable 
truth; but that it is a truth with which we 
should contend to the best of our ability, none 
will dispute who look with a right philosophy 
upon the scheme of life. 

We deny, however, that there is any just 
reason to describe the consequences of this law 
in the bitter and desponding tones of those who 
persuade themselves that it is at variance with 
the scheme of a benevolent Providence. How 
is it more at variance with such a scheme than 
the dispensation which places self-denial at the 
threshold of every virtue and attainment,—or 
that which sets down the human body as well as 
the human mind without shield or guide in the 
midst of an apparent chaos of circumstances 
where nothing but the exercise of the faculties 
can either sustain life or make it worth sustain- 
ing? It is merely a hardship of the same kind, 
if a hardship at all, to discover that the food 
which has been raised by the sweat and toil of 
labour can be maintained in its wonted abun- 
dance only by forethought and self-denial of a 
higher but still a kindred species. It is not, 
surely, within the pale of this question alone that 
a licence of the appetites provokes the penalties 
of a harsh retribution. Intemperances of passion 
and transgressions of excess have never been 
supposed to bring with them consequences dis- 
proportioned to their deserts ; and it can scareely 
be an inconsistency that the same law of equity 
should include within its range a more solemn 
warning against a less excusable offence. 

Still weaker is this line of objection when 
removed from mere personal cases to the consi- 
deration of general principles. We again repu- 
diate the office of expressing a rigid generaliza- 
tion; but there is no great temerity in venturing 
to affirm that all the great advances which have 
raised mankind to their present level have been 
advances essentially  pemp e the word 
spiritual in no technical or theological sense, but 
as a generic term for the non-material essence 
of our nature. ‘The first great start in the 
career of civilization has nearly always been 
made by communities among whom the arts 
industry were in a comparatively very ru 
state, but who amply compensated for this dis- 
advantage by the practice of an austere virtue. 
Such were many of the old Greek societies, 
—such certainly were the early republicans 
Rome,—and, still more to the point, such were 
the Puritans of our own Reformation. In two 
of these examples we know that the accum 
tion of an enormous wealth was quite 
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to countervail the departure of the primi- 
sonlicity.  Materially, the society was 
guther removed than ever from the perils of 
jon:—spiritually, it had drifted into 

ihe very jaws of danger. And this is the 
s esson of history. If there is 
ground for a firmer faith in the destinies of 
modern states, it is precisely because the 
drength of moral preservatives is so much the 


r. 
This imperfect outline of the fundamental 
pais upon which Mr. Mill proceeds will have 
prepared our readers for the nature of his views 
{the future and his plans of remedy. Mr. 
ill founds his hopes on the advancement of 
ihe species in morality and knowledge much 
gore than on their participation in a happier 
ipt from some extraordinary improvement in 
ihe resources which enable mankind to live 
asily. This spiritual progress is his first con- 
em. But it does not stand alone. It is not 
kt without any aids from the more specific re- 
nedies which it properly appertains to a physi- 
ql science to suggest. Mr. Mill has certain 
dng opinions upon the rationale of Distribu- 
tion, which we are every way disposed to sad 
vith and to regard as matters of the highest 
interest. These, however, we must postpone 
i a future occasion;—when, having cleared 
amy all these preliminaries, we shall be at 
“4 liberty to enter upon questions of 
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The Marriage Looking-Glass : 


Manual for the Married and a Beacon to 
the Single. By the Rev. T. Charles Boone. 
Bogue 


Rurgty have the eyes of Maid or Bachelor, 
Wife or “‘ worse half,’’ Widow of Bath orWeller 
wior, had such a mirror as this held up to 
tem. It is curious, but no less true, that very 
tw will find themselves reflected in it. They 
vil, however, see enough of the Rev. Mr. Boone : 
ushow, let us assure them, quaint and precious. 
We have dismissed in turn ‘ Languages of 
flowers,’ very artificial—‘ Books of Breeding,’ 
god, bad and indifferent—Manuals showing 
“How to live upon nothing,” Physiologies 
thich might puzzle M. Robert-Houdin him- 
elf;—but among all the sad, civil, silly, 
sentimental books in which human felicity 
wi good manners have been _parallelo- 
Soman by Ladies of high fashion or 
Yivines of low degree this ‘Marriage Look- 
ig-Glass’ bears the bell. It is a crown jewel 
i an old Husband or a young Wife,—a real 
wket of hilarity for the light-headed or the 
wary-hearted. “Pamelas may profit, Darbys 
derive devotedness, and Joans joviality from it. 
keontains a word adaptable to Mrs. Anderson 
w less than to John “her Jo’’—besides in- 
‘duble whispers to the newly-wedded pair : 
you whose. orange-flowers and neat post-car- 
uuge (Abigail and Brave Courier not forgotten) 
wmety-nine out of the hundred domestic dramas 
wid in fiction let the curtain fall. 


Chapter the First treats of Conjugal Felicity : 
undin this it is Mr. Boone's professed purpose to 
“tirect the eye to those soft blandishments which 
msaid to smoothe the asperity of rugged male 
wure—but which it is the office of Woman to 
tke and exhibit.” These he illustrates by 
"mecdote of Mr. Wilberforce and the slave 
tde, — by describing a “caricature which 
tnveyed avery important lesson,”—by narra- 
‘eg the unhappiness of an expensive Augustus 

Was married to a “‘ somewhat fantastical” 
and telling how he went up Mont 
and she boated on Derwent Water, 


en in search of peace and good 
miour | 


' Plutarch is, also, drawn upon : 





Lord Byron, Mrs. Fry, the Earl of Chester- 
field, and M. Michelet’s anti-Jesuit book. 
But it is the manner of the drawing which 
makes the assemblage very nearly as engaging 
as thatimmortalized in ‘ The Groves of Blarney ;’ 
and this it is impossible to convey save by quo- 
tation. We will, therefore, give Mr. Boone’s 
commentary on his extract from Michelet.— 

“ We would again intercede for the bride. The 
tremulous, anxious, tender creature, whose happiness 
is committed in trust to one, in great measure, a 
stranger,—to one, whose chief endeavour through 
life should be, that not a cloud her joys o’ershade. 
To the bridegroom we will yet say a word. He may 
have heard, that when the dark cloud becomes visible 
on the brow of the great lord of the East,—when this 
uneducated and uncivilized potentate happens, as 
has frequently been the case, to be a most especial 
tyrant,—that the slaves, from the most robust and 
manly to the most youthful, tender and feminine, 
will tremble like the aspen leaf, dreading the effects 
of the thunder and lightning which are to ensue be- 
fore that cloud be dispersed, But the English and 
Christian bridegroom is not this selfish, richly-clad 
barbarian; and yet we know instances where the 
harsh tone, and the unchecked temper, and the un- 
subdued frown, have had a similar effect on the 
tremulous British bride and her attendants.” 

There is nothing more dainty than the above 
to be found in the comic scenes of Miss Burney 
or Miss Austen. And yet Mr. Boone’s second 
chapter is even a richer boon to the ‘ culler of 
simples.” It is devoted toa normal Honeymoon, 
exhibited in a dialogue betwixt Mr. Felix Tran- 
quil and Mrs. Amanda his wife, “ sitting on a 
bench on the heights near the Castle, Dover.’’ Out 
of such “ a nest of spiceries” we can but select a 
few of the names which every future Mrs. Tran- 
quil has aright henceforth to expect to be called. 
She is to be her Mr. Tranqui!’s “ Bird of Para- 
dise,’"—“ his sweet and fair companion,” his 
“beauty of beauties,” “ his Noami, his pleasant 
one, hischarmer, his Soada, his beautiful one, his 
emporium of wishes, his pearl above all price.” 
Mr. Tranquil must be anxious to have been 
‘‘her sandal that she might have trodden upon 
him,”—he is to protest that her words fall upon 
his “ ear soft as rose-leaves onawell.” Noris the 
coda (as the musicians say) to these endearments 
to be withheld.— 


“[A little girl offers a workbox with a sketch of 
Dover.] Oh, yes, take it home for me, my little 
dear, said Amanda. It shall be ever with me; in 
the darkest hour of life it will check every rising feel- 
ing of ingratitude to my merciful Creator; it will 
remind me how I have been blest; it will recall to 
memory those delicious moments of ineffable happi- 
ness, which should purify and sanctify the heart, ex- 
pel every rebellious passion, and make that heart a 
fit temple for the indwelling spirit of God. Every 
night, said Amanda, addressing Felix, I deposit a leaf 
of sea weed in my journal, as I note the joyful oecur- 
rences of the day. What precious relics will these 


leaves become !” 


Dreadful pictures of animosity betwixt a 
perverse woman called Barbara and a tyran- 
nical man succeed the above celestial vision 
of the Dover work-box and the dry sea-weed. 
“Shades there must be,” said Sir Charles 
Grandison when making the best of his 
deceased parent’s peccadilloes! But we see 
not on what principle of utility or instruc- 
tion dear Mr. Boone has admitted a subsequent 
dark chapter,—we mean the one on ‘Marriage 
Vagaries.” There is a table of Prohibitions in 
old-fashioned Prayer-books beginning, we rather 
think, with one’s Wife’s Great Grandmother; 
which is at once more comprehensive and 
succinet,—to say nothing of its being rubrical. 
Generally, however, both single and married 
persons may be recommended to try this “Glass” 
as one into which the most saturnine cannot 

eep without the chance of hearty laughter. 
Vhether Mr. Boone intended to rank among the 





Mrs. Caudles and Mrs, Bibs whose experiences 
have made the world merry is another matter. 





Reply of M. Libri to the Charges made by M. 

Boucly—[ Réponse, §c.|. Schulze & Co. 
Ovr readers will not have forgotten that some 
weeks ago [ante, p.341] we called on them—on 
the ground as well of the justice due to all, as 
of the indulgence which might be claimed by a 
distinguished foreigner—for a suspension of their 
judgmentin relation to some very heavy charges 
which have been circulating against M. Libri in 
society and through the press. They are aware 
that, shortly after the events of February, 
reports arose that this gentleman, a member of 
the Institute, had been engaged in a systematic 
collection of valuable books by dishonest means: 
—and M. Guizot was accused of having suf- 
fered so serious a charge to remain uninvesti- 
gated after it had come to his official knowledge. 
The reports gained confirmation from two cir- 
cumstances :—first, the flight of M. Libri to 
England — secondly, the publication in the 
Moniteur Universel of March 19 of the report 
on the subject made to M. Hébert, the garde 
des sceaux, by the Procureur du Roi, M. 
Boucly. This report is dated February 4; so 
that allowing reasonable time for its completion, 
its transmission to M. Hébert, and its passage 
from him to M. Guizot, the statement made by 
the latter—namely, that it reached him only a 
few days before the Revolution broke out—will 
appear necessarily true. The Provisional Go- 
vernment seized on this report and published it 
instantly,—delighted with the opportunity of 
making it appear that M. Guizot had cushioned a 
charge of fraud against his friend and supporter. 
But our readers will easily see that with the affair 
of the ‘‘ Banquet” impending, there could have 
been no time in the fortnight preceding the 
Revolution at which the minister could have 
attended even to so grave a matter as a charge 
of theft against a member of the Institute. 

It is necessary to commence with this expla- 
nation, because M. Guizot is to some extent a 
cited witness in favour of M. Libri. The latter 
declares that he has ascertained that in all 
matters in which the late minister is named, 
M. Guizot’s memory of facts agrees with his 
own. Further, M. Libri gives us to understand 
that he is still on terms of acknowledged friend- 
ship with M. Guizot; from which we are to 
infer—as we have already stated—that the 
latter does not believe the charges. M. Guizot is 
in England, and can disavow this if he pleases. 
M. Libri having expressed his willingness to 
show the originals of the documents which sup- 

ort his case, we availed ourselves of his offer. 
We have seen all the letters,— those which 
we are to mention and all others published in 
his pamphlet ;—as also the printed letters of 
MM. Mamiani and Techener. Of their genu- 
ineness there can be no doubt whatever,—as 
every one who examines will see at a glance. 

There are three questions to be discussed :— 
Why did M. Libri leave France?— What is 
said against him, and on what grounds ?— What 
has he to answer? The reply to the latter two 
queries must determine the manner in which 
that given to the first is to be judged. 

As we cannot give M. Libri’s pamphlet in 
extenso, and as an abstract or selection must 
of course take colour from our opinion of the 
whole case, we begin by stating that we think 
M. Libri has thrown upon his accusers the onus 
of defending themselves from a serious charge, 
—no less a one than that of gladly seizing such 
surmises as ought never to count for anything 
in a judicial proceeding for the purpose of ruin- 
ing the character of a political opponent. of 
this they may of course clear themselves, 
even as M. Libri has cleared himself: but in 
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the mean time they must underlie the primd 
facie appearances against them, just as he, 
through their act, has done those against him. 
And here, be it observed, we are not speaking 


of M. Boucly:—in whose duty it may have 
been to collect, for the private information of 


the government, everything that could indicate 
the proper direction of further investigation. He 
may have acted in what the French would call 
the sphere of his ideas on criminal evidence. But 
we refer to the Provisional Government, which 
adopted his confidential memorandum and con- 
verted it into their own accredited public state- 
ment. Itis not M. Boucly whispering to the 
garde des sceauxhis grounds for inquiry whom we 
regard in this matter—but MM. Arago and La- 
martine proclaiming in the face of Europe the 
conviction of their political opponent.—We pro- 
ceed to the insinuations and the answers. 

February 5, 1846,—the prefect of police trans- 
mits to M. Boucly a note, rédigée sous ses yeux 
(by whom it is not said), stating that M. Libri 
had sold a curious Psalter which once belonged 
to the Chartreuse at Grenoble, and which all 
the world was surprised to see in his possession. 
M. Libri, in reply, cites Sommerard; on one of 
whose plates, executed before 1842,—this very 
Psalter is stated to have passed from the Chart- 
reuse into the hands of Dr. Commarmont of 
Lyons. From the latter M. Libri purchased it,— 
and after its purchase he exhibited it publicly at 
the Academy of Inscriptions. A postscript says 
that M. Libri had stolen books (not named) 
from Montpellier :—but M. Boucly afterwards 
states that the answer to an inquiry made by 
him at Montpellier was that neither book nor 
manuscript was missing. 

The above note was accompanied by a pseu- 
donymous one, signed H. de Baisne, stating 
that M. Libri had taken from libraries in the 
South of France, and particularly from Car- 

entras, books and manuscripts to the value of 
rom three to four hundred thousand francs—that 
he had erased marks, got the books bound in 
Italy, and sold them in England. To a charge 
so indefinite there is, of course, no answer but 
denial—except the natural question how it was 
oe ge he could have filched by the waggon- 
oad. But the same note charges M. Libri 
further with stealing letters of Henry IV. from 
the Library of the Arsenal. As M. Boucly does 
not undertake to say that any one knows M. 
Libri to have ever possessed letters of Henry 
IV., M. Libri here contents himself with merely 
denying both the theft and the possession. But 
he introduces a note from M. Varin, the keeper of 
the Arsenal Library, which shows that in 1845 he 
was pressing upon the acceptance of the Arsenal 
Library books which he had met with bearing 
the mark of that establishment, not as a gift, 
but in the way of restoration: —and that the 
librarian of that establishment repudiated the 
restoration, saying that he could not ascertain 
that any such books had been stolen or lost, 
but offered to receive them with gratitude 
comme pur don. After this letter from M. Varin, 
we have ground for believing M. Libri when 
he says that he frequently restored to public 
libraries books having their marks which he 
met with in his researches. It is to be added, 
that the librarian at Carpentras did not answer 
M. Boucly’s inquiry :—and that from Grenoble 
he was assured in reply that all the Psalters 
belonging to the library were there. 

July 13, 1847— another anonymous letter 
charges M. Libri with robbing the Mazarine 
and Arsenal Libraries at Paris, and various others 
in the South of France. It so happened that 
the Journal des Débats of the 9th of May con- 
tained a full and laudatory account of a valuable 

resent made by M. Libri to the Mazarine 

ibrary of a copy of a work which had been 


stolen or lost from that establishment. M. 
Libri must be a singular man if he steals for 
gain and spends the result of his misdoings in 
supplying the defects created by those of others. 

e lay stress on these anonymous letters because 
M. Libri does :—but what should we think in 
England of the public prosecutor gravely investi- 
gating such things? If our readers will turn 
back to our Numbers 866, 876, and 923, they 
will see that theft from public libraries is not 
unknown in France,—and that the government 
has before now attempted to lay its Sends upon 
stolen books after they had passed into honest 
hands by fair means. 

The Procureur then begins on his own ac- 
count,—and reminds the government that M. 
Libri had been employed to visit the libraries 
in the South of France. In our country this 
would certainly not be offered as proof that 
he stole from them; but M. Libri, in answer, 
enters into an account of the commission of 
which he was a member,—of the plan which 
they adopted,—and of the manner in which, in 
pursuance of that plan, various manuscripts 
were sent to Paris, to him and others, to be 
examined. As he ends by citing a receipt, signed 
Félix Ravaisson, for twenty-nine books and ma- 
nuscripts delivered up by him when he resigned 
the office, our readers will probably wait for 
something more than has yet turned up before 
they conclude that there were others which he 
kept back. The Procureur goes on to say, that 
he made inquiries of the keepers of some 
southern libraries. First at Poitiers—certain 
books had been lost, but when is not said. M. 
Libri gives an account of various thefts which 
had been discovered and prosecuted :—for he 
seems to think it necessary (and under the cir- 
cumstances of the charge we can scarcely 
wonder at it) to establish by absolute instances 
that, it being granted that books had been stolen, 
it might possibly have been by another and not 
by him. He proceeds to state, that he was but 
twice at Poitiers, for a few hours each time ;—that, 
on the first occasion the librarian did not leave 
him—and that on the second he was accompa- 
nied by Count Mamiani, now minister at Rome. 
This last gentleman, though since somewhat 
estranged from M. Libri by political differences, 
took up his defence in the Italian newspapers 
on hearing of the charge against him. Secondly, 
at Albi some manuscripts had been lent by the 
late librarian; but the present one does not 
know whether they are in the hands of a relation 
of his predecessor or not. From Troyes, five 
works are said to have disappeared. M. Libri, 
with the consent of the Maire, borrowed five 
works from that library, with an understanding 
that he was to keep them till the librarian, who 
intended to come to Paris, should call for them. 
The understanding was forgotten by the libra- 
rian. Four years elapsed, and M. Libri then 
received a letter from the librarian asking for 
the books, and attributing the non-return to 
their joint fault. To this expression M. Libri 
replied by a sharp remonstrance—and returned 
the books. The librarian’s answer, printed at 
length, contains the receipt—and an apology. 

From Carpentras, M. Libri stands charged 
with having taken a Theocritus of old date, and 
returned an inferior copy. He avers that it 
was a regular exchange; and he prints at 
length a letter from M. Laurens, the librarian, 
which confirms him. The copy that he received 
was in truth the better of the two; and he gave 
in exchange from four to five hundred francs’ 
worth of books which the library wanted, in 
addition to his own inferior copy. This Theo- 
critus is described in M. Libri’s own sale cata- 


logue, drawn up under his own superintendence, 


as bound in parchment and uncut. And it was 
from this description, thus furnished by M, Libri 








himself, that the Carpentras copy was 

as being in his potcension. Those who heat 
M. Libri a thief have never asserted - 
a fool ;—which he certainly would have beey 
supposing that copy stolen, he had blazoned i 
own misdeed in this manner. But what are 
to say to those who could not see in the 
straightforward conduct of M. Librianyp 

tion of innocence,—anything to pause upg) 
Further, a book, entitled 1! Cortigiano di Cay, 
glione, was missing from Carpentras, anda 

that same book was sold in M. Libri’s sale, ty 
is a book which ordinarily sells for about tweg 
francs—and the Carpentras copy has no part. 
cular description to suggest that it was mop 
than an ordinary copy. But M. Libri’s way, 
Grolier, so rare and beautiful in the old bing; 
which that name suggests to the bibliomania 
as to sell for 519 francs. The Carpentras cay. 
logue has not a word about the binding of i, 
copy. M. Libri gives a distinct account of th. 
way in which he obtained his—and prints x 
length a letter from M. Merlin the bookseller 
who sold it to him. 

We must here mention that the Procurey 
several times refers to the evidence of the book. 
sellers Techener, father and son. To meet this, 
M. Libri republishes, from the Presse of April 
2, 1848, a letter of M. Techener the elder, in 
which he declares that, though cited, his sm 
was neither called nor interrogated,—and tha, 
as to himself, his only answer to the Procureu 
was that he knew nothing personally of the 
matter. 

The next charge is founded on the hearsay 
ofa Frenchman—to the effect that M. Libri had 
stolen books from Florence and Milan. Then 
it is charged that an insinuation had appeared 
in the National—M. Libri prints the apology 
of the editor, made to him in writing. After. 
wards it is charged that the Courrier Fra. 

ais and the Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole des Chartes 

fad made insinuations :—and so on. Next 
comes the statement that M. Libri had sold 
8,000/. worth of manuscripts to a London book- 
seller :—&c. &c. Our readers will be as weary 
by this time as we are of such paltry machinery 
as this for whispering away by authority the 
character of an eminent man. 

M. Libri gives a full account of his means, 
and of the way in which he procured his library 
—the work of thirty years’ collection. With 
an income of 23,000 francs from Government 
appointments, aided by receipts from his mother 
in Italy, and a very economic establishment, he 
has long, he says, been able to expend 20,000 
francs a-year in books. Though more known 
as a mathematician than as a_ collector of 
rarities, he has all his life been devoted to 
bibliography. Large and valuable as hised- 
lections were, he offered them all as a free git 
to the Royal Library at Paris—books and 
manuscripts both—with a single conditio 
annexed to the offer—namely, that they should 
form one collection and on no account be sep 
rated. This condition was refused. M. Guiz0t 
remembers this offer, and a mention of it whieh 
he made at the time. , 

And now comes the question why did M. 
Libri leave Paris? We think our readers wil 
be apt to consider it might be a sufficient 
answer to say, that he would have been a gret 
fool if he had remained in a country in W ch 
such a specimen as the preceding report cou 
have been one of the preliminaries of a judicial 
inquiry. M. Libri, however, thinks it right to 
give a more particular one. He had been & 
writer in the Journal des Débats, and a 00 
supporter of M. Guizot’s policy. He declares 
that for six months previous to the Revolution, 
the republican journals had pointed him out # 
an object of vengeance to their party—and 
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+ which can be easily verified. When the 
po was advised by his friends to 
hide himself—which he did for some days. He 
went to ameeting of the Institute; at which 
ing particular passed with regard to himself 
eek close — when a person put a small 
ote into his hand. This note contained in- 
fgmation that a terrible document (une piece 
able) was lodged with the ministry ; 
snd concluded, as nearly as he remembers, with 
these words—“ Epargnez au peuple Francais 
m de ces actes de vindicte populaire qui 
rpugnent au caractére de notre nation. Ne 
yenez plus a I'Institut : disparaissez!” All M. 
Jibri's friends, very naturally, gave the same 
sivice:—and this decided his course. 

Thereader will see that M. Libri’s defence rests 
yoton his own word :—but it is due to him tosay, 
atthe same time, that there is astrong air of truth 
and openness running through all that he has 
gitten. If, hunted as he has been from his 
sdopted country, he had come before us with 
his unsupported statement opposed to nothing 
of worse inference than the extraordinary docu- 
nent which the Provisional Government have 

t forward, we should have said that all the 
presumptions were in his favour. We now say 
pore, We had read that document with great 
disapproval before we saw M. Libri’s reply ; the 
impression which it then conveyed was that it 
did not contain matter upon which any person 
should be put on his trial. Endeavouring, now, 
much as possible to divest ourselves of the 
bigs in favour of M. Libri which we could not 
help deriving from his accusers themselves, we 
have formed the opinion of his defence stated 
atthe beginning of this article. It remains, of 
course, to be seen what his accusers may be able 
to say for themselves: but, assuredly, we feel 
thet it is they who are now arraigned at the 
bar, not the object of their ill-will. 

M. Libri distinctly says that he dared not 
remain in France after M. Arago, whom he had 
enstantly opposed at the Institute for twelve 
years, had gained his present power. Had the 
Provisional Government held the balance of 
justice, or even that of non-interference, in this 
watter, we should have suspected that M. Libri 
thought too hardly of his opponent. That M. 
Argo is of an ardent temper and fond of 
power is no secret among men of science—any 
nore than that he is a warm friend and a bitter 
enemy, Still, he passes for a man of generous 
nind, Whether he can preserve this reputation 
now depends upon what he has to say in main- 
tenance, or to do in reparation, of the wrong 
which there appears reason to think he has 
abetted. It was quite in his character to be 
lusty in forming an opinion of a political or 
sientific adversary—more so than in that of M. 
liri. When the claim of Adams was first 
alvanced in opposition to that of Leverrier, and 
vhen M, Arago was ina state of extreme anger, 
seattering all sorts of imputations, M. Libri was 
the member of the Institute who reminded his 
tilleagues that calmness and courtesy would 
maintain their national rights much better than 
frenzied declamation. Can M. Arago now begin 
to act as there is no reason to doubt M. Libri 
would have acted towards him in a like case? 
We hope so. 





Catlin's Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and 
Residence in Europe with his North American 
Indian Collection, with Anecdotes and Inci- 
dents of the Travels and Adventures of Three 
different Parties of American Indians whom he 
imiroduced to the Courts of England, France 
and Belgium. 2 vols. With numerous IIlus- 

ions, 

Tur title above transcribed will prepare the 

reader for the fact, that there is more of the 





Showman than of the Artist or of the Man of 
Letters in these volumes. To such a presence, 
however, we should have no objection whatever, 
were the part discreetly played. But this is not 
exactly the case—as we shall have to observe 
ere we leave Mr. Catlin’s book. First, however, 
we will derive from it what entertainment we 
may,—confining ourselves to his anecdotes of the 
Indians in London and Paris. With better 
arrangement, these might have rivalled Mr. 
Fraser’s experiences of the Persian Princes in 
England ;—a narrative the quaint and charac- 
teristic oddity of which we have not forgotten 
to this day. 

Mr. Catlin informs us that he was in Man- 
chester, with his Indian collection, within a 
week of his intended return to America, when 
a note from Mr. Rankin apprised him of the 
arrival in England of the party of Ojibbeway 
Indians—and proposed that they should join 
forces for the purpose of turning to the best 
account a visit so unique and interesting. 
The agreement was presently made: the Bo 
Chief, the Driving Cloud, the Flying Gull, 
Tobacco, Moonlight Night, Strong Wind the 
Interpreter, and, of course, the ladies of the 
party, were bound over by a promise to abstain 
from ‘fire water;”—and a career of curious 
and profitable observation on the one hand, and 
of pleasurable amazement on the other, was there 
and then commenced. The Red-skins were 
“wide awake” to the peculiarities of the new 
country — though many, by the way, must 
have been made familiar to them by their occa- 
sional visits to American cities. Here, at all 
events, are their comments on their first ramble 
in Manchester, as reported by Mr. Catlin.— 

“The conversation of the Indians that evening, 
while they were passing their piperound and making 
their comments upon what they had seen, was 
exceedingly curious, and. deserves to be recorded. 
They expressed great satisfaction at the kind manner 
in which they had been entertained by the mayor, 
understanding that he was the head man of the town 
of Manchester—*‘ chief of that village,’ as they called 
him; ‘they saw him and his squaw, and many other 
beautiful squaws, all drinking; and they saw many 
people through the windows, and in the doors, as 
they passed along the streets, who were drinking; 
and they saw several persons in the streets who were 
quite drunk, and two or three lying down in the 
streets, like pigs; and they thought the people of 
Manchester loved much to drink liquor. They saw 
a great deal of smoke, and thought the prairies were 
on fire; they saw many fine-looking squaws walking 
in the streets, and some of them holding on to men’s 
arms, and didn’t look sick neither. They saw a 
great many large houses, which it seemed as if 
nobody lived in. They saw a great many people in 
the streets, who appeared very poor, and looked as if 
they had nothing to eat. They had seen many 
thousands, and almost all looked so poor that they 
thought it would do no good for us to stay in Man- 
chester.’ ”” 

On their way to London,— 

“The novelty of the mode of travelling and the 
rapidity at which we were going raised the spirits of 
the Indians to a high degree, and they sang their 
favourite songs, and even gave their dances as they 
passed along. Their curiosity had been excited to 
know how the train was propelled or drawn, and at 
the first station I stepped out with them, and forward 
to the locomotive, where I explained the power 
which pulled us along. They at once instituted for 
the engine, the appellation of the ‘ Iron-horse;’ and, 
at our next stopping-place, which was one where the 
engine was taking in water, they all leaped out ‘ to 
see the Iron-horse drink.’” 

Arrived in the metropolis, a steady and en- 
thusiastic friend presented himself in the Hon. 
C. A. Murray—who, Mr. Catlin tells us, had 
“gone a-roving” with him in Indian dress 
during the painter's former residence in the 
metropolis. The first thing to be done, if pos- 
sible, was to make the show fashionable—and 





also to gratify the natural desire of the simple 
Ojibbeways to look upon “the great Mother,” 
Her Majesty! A month, however, elapsed ere 
their presentation at Court could be achieved; 
and Mr. Catlin seems to have resolved to get 
amusement out of their suspense by the fol- 
lowing incident, which he tells in his own off- 
hand manner :— 


“T said to them one morning, ‘ Now, my 
fellows, don’t despair—you have not tried what you 
can do yourselves yet; in your own country, if 
you wish it to rain, you have Rain-makers who can 
make it rain; if you wish it to stop raining, you have 
Rain-stoppers, who cook up a grand medicine feast 
and cause it to stop raining; if buffaloes are scarce, 
your medicine-men can make them come: why not 
“put on the Big Kettle,” and see what you can do 
in the present dilemma? You have your Medicine- 
man with you, and your Medicine-drum and your 
Shi-she-quoi (mystery rattle); you are all prepared; 
go to work—you will ceriainly do no harm, and I 
fully believe you will bring it about.” As I was 
leaving the room their interpreter overtook me, and 
said that the medicine-man wanted the money to buy 
five fat ducks—that they had resolved on having a 
medicine feast that afternoon, and that they would 
expect me to be of the party to partake of it. I 
came in at the hour appointed, and found them all 
with their faces painted black on one side and red on 
the other (their mode of ornamenting when they 
supplicate the Great or other Spirit for any gift or 
favour), and prepared to take their seats at the feast, 
which was then smoking, on the floor in the adjoining 
room. Buffalo robes were spread upon the floor, on 
which we were seated, when the following dialogue 
took place between their kind (and now no longer 
terrified) landlady and the interpreter Cadotte :— 
‘Why,’ said she (as she was completing the last 
arrangement for our feast upon the floor), ‘ you have 
left no room for the women, poor things.’-—‘ Women !” 
said Cadotte, ‘why, do you suppose that women can 
eat at a medicine feast ?>‘ Why not 2” said the land- 
lady; ‘are they not as good as the men? They are 
a nice set of women, and that little girl is a dear 
little creature. I cooked the ducks as much for 
them as I did for you, and I think it would be cruel 
not to invite them to eat with you; you are no better 
now than you were this morning; they ate with you 
then. IfI had known this, I would have kept one 
of the ducks for them.’—‘ Devil a bit !’ said Cadotte, 
do you know what medicine is ?>—‘ No, I don’t sup- 
pose I do; but there are the three women all crying 
now in the other room, poor creatures..—‘ And there 
they are obliged to cry while we are in a medicine 
feast, or we have no luck.-—‘ Oh, dear me, what a 
strange set of beings!’ said the old lady, as she re- 
turned to the kitchen; I won't interfere with them; 
they must take their own way.’ With closed doors 
we went through all the peculiar solemnities of this 
feast; and, having devoured all the ducks, leaving 
‘none for the poor women,’ the medicine-man took 
about a quarter of an hour to recite a sort of prayer 
or thanks to the Great Spirit, which, from the extreme 
rapidity with which he repeated it, I supposed ta he 
some established form peculie* to such occasions. 
After this, and while the last pipe was passing round, 
my man Daniel (in pursuance of my previous in- 
structions) entered the room, and delivered to me a 
large letter, which he said he thought was from Mr. 
Murray, as it had the Household stamp upon it. The 
most impatient excitement prevailed until I broke 
the seal and read as follows :— 

Buckingham Palace, Thursday Morning. 

Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in informing you that 
Her Majesty has expressed a desire to see the party of Ojib- 
beway Indians, and has appointed Thursday next, at two 
o'clock, as the hour when she will receive you with the 
party, in the Waterloo Gallery, Windsor Castle. I pray 
that you will be punctual at the hour, and I will meet you 


at the threshold, rendering all the facilities that may be in 
my power.—Yours, sincerely, 


C. A. Mupray, 

To Geo. Catlin, Esq. Master of I1.M. Household. 
The reader can readily imagine what was the pleasure 
of these poor people when they heard this letter 
read; but it would be difficult to know what were 
their feelings of surprise, that the efficacy of their 
medicine should have brought it in at that opportune 
moment. The reader will also suppose—what their 
superstition prevented them from ever imagining 
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—that this letter was in my pocket several hours 
before the ducks were bought, and therefore cost me 
about twenty shillings.” 

How far it was fair in the white man to abuse 
the faith of these poor children of the wilder- 
ness in their own religious superstitions, we will 
leave the “black coats’’ to decide. The inter- 
view at Windsor is done in Mr. Catlin’s gayest 
colours ;—which, by the way, contain too many 
of the tints of Rosa Matilda’s palette for our 
liking. One great event, the fraternizing of 
the party with Mr. Janitor Sykes, was exhausted 
at the time by Punch. The interview passed 
over as most royal presentationsdo. But (what 
does not necessarily happen in like circum- 
stances) the party were ‘“‘ commanded” to stay 
and dine at the Castle, after Her Majesty’s royal 
train had satisfied their curiosity.— 

“ With his usual kindness, Mr. Murray insisted on 
carving the roast-beef and helping them round, and 
next on drinking the Queen’s health, which is cus- 
tomary at all public dinners. For this the first bottle 
of champagne was opened; and when the cork flew 
and the wine was pouring into glasses, the Indians 
pronounced the word ‘ Chick-a-bob-boo !” and had a 
great laugh. A foaming glass of it was set before 
each Indian; and when it was proposed to drink to 
Her Majesty's health, they all refused. I explained 
to Mr. Murray the promise they were under to drink 
no spirituous liquor while in the kingdom. Mr. 
Murray applauded their noble resolution; but said 
at the same time that this was not spirituous liquor 
—it was a light wine, and could not hurt them; and 
it would be the only time they could ever drink to 
Her Majesty so properly, and Her Majesty's health 
could not be refused by Her Majesty's subjects. 
When again urged they still refused, saying, ‘ We no 
drink—can’t drink.’ They seemed, however, to be 
referring it to me, as all eyes were alternately upon 
me and upon their glasses, when I said to them, 
* Yes, my good fellows, drink; it will not hurt you. 
The promise you have made to Mr. Rankin and 
myself will not be broken—it did not contemplate a 
case like this, where it is necessary to drink the 
Queen’s health. And, again, this is champagne, and 
not spirituous liquor, which you have solemnly pro- 
mised to avoid.—* How! how! how!” they all re- 
sponded, and with great delight all joined in * health 
to the Queen!’ And as each glass was emptied to 
the bottom, they smacked their lips, again pro- 
nouncing the word ‘ Chick-a-bob-boo! Chick-a-bob- 
boo!” with a roar of laughter among themselves. 
Mr. Murray and I becoming anxious to know the 
meaning of chick-a-bob-boo, it was agreed that the 
War-chief (who had a dry but amusing way of re- 
lating an anecdote) should give us the etymology 
of the word chick-a-bob-boo, which they said was 
manufactured but a few years since in their country. 
The old Boy-chief, who was not a stranger to chick- 
a-bob-boo, nor to good jokes, said that the ‘ War-chief 
couldn’t tell a story well unless his lips were kept 
moist;’ and he proposed that we should drink Mr, 
Murray's health before he commenced. So the 
champagne was poured again, and, the Hon. Mr. 
Murray’s health being drank, the War-chief pro- 
ceeded by saying—that ‘Only a few years since, 
when the white men were bringing so much rum and 
whiskey into the little village where he lives, that it 
was making them all sick, and killing a great many, 
the chiefs decided in council that they would toma- 
hawk every keg of whiskey the white men should 
bring in; and it had the effect of keeping them away, 
and their people, who had been drunk and sick, were 
getting well. ‘ Not long after that,’ continued he, 
*a little old man with red hair, who used to bring 
us bags of apples, got in the way of bringing in one 
end of his bag a great many bottles filled with some- 
thing that looked much like whiskey, but which, 
when we smelled it, and tasted it, we found was not 
fire-water, and it was much liked by the chiefs and 
all; for they found, as he said, it was good, and would 
not make Indians drunk. He sold much of this to 
the Indians, and came very often; and when he had 
carried it a great way on his horse, and in the sun, 
it sometimes became very impatient to get out of the 
bottles; and it was very amusing to see the little old 
man turn a crooked wire into the bottle to pull out 
the stopper, when one was holding a cup ready to 


catch it, As he would twist the wire in, it would go 
chee—e—; and when he poured it out, it would say, 
pop-poo, pop-poo. This amused the women and 
children very much, and they called it at first chee- 
pop-poo, and since, chick-a-bob-boo. And this the old 
man with red hair told us at last was nothing but the 
juice of apples, though we found it very good; and 
yet it has made some very drunk.’ This story of the 
War-chief amused Mr. Murray very much, and he 
ordered one of the waiters to ‘twist the crooked wire’ 
into the neck of another bottle or two of the chick- 
a-bob-boo and ‘ pull out the little stoppers,’ for he 
was going to propose that we all drink to the health, 
of Prince Albert, who could never be neglected 
when her Majesty’s health was drunk. This was 
done with enthusiasm; and the old chief soon pro- 
posed to drink Mr. Rankin’s health, and my health 
which were attended to; and he at length thought of 
the fat porter in scarlet and gold lace, whom he had 
passed at the door, and who at this moment, with 
several others in gold lace and powdered hair, were 
gathering around the table to take a glass or two of 
chick-a-bob-boo with them. This happened at a good 
time, and Mr. Rankin commenced the anecdote of 
the old chief having mistaken the porter Sykes for 
Prince Albert just as Mr. Murray and I withdrew 
from the room to proceed to town. I visited the 
Indians in their rooms that evening, and found them 
in good spirits, having been well pleased by Her 
Majesty’s kind reception, and also delighted with 
the chick-a-bob-boo, and the liberal cOnstruction that 
had been put upon their sacred engagement ‘ not to 
drink spirituous liquors.’ Mr. Rankin gave me an 
amusing account of the old chief's second interview 
with the porter Sykes, and their manner of taking 
leave when they were parting to meet no more. 
‘Their pipes,’ he said, ‘ were lit when they took their 
omnibus to return, and their joyful songs and choruses 
made it a travelling music-box the whole way to 
town.’ I had come upon them at the moment when 
they were taking their coffee—a habit they had got 
into as one of the last things before going to bed. 
When they finished their coffee they lit the pipe, 
and there were many comments from different parts 
of the room upon what they had seen during the 
day. The Queen was, of course, the engrossing 
theme for their thoughts and their remarks; and 
though so well pleased with her kindness to them, 
they were evidently disappointed in her personal 
appearance and dress. Her Majesty was attired in 
a simple and unadorned dress of black, and wore 
apparently no ornaments whatever at the time of 
their presentation,—affording the poor fellows no- 
thing either in her stature or costume to answer to the 
fancied figure of majesty which they had naturally 
formed in their minds, and were convinced they were 
going to see. They had, on first entering the room, 
taken the Duchess of Kent for the Queen, and said 
they were not apprised of their error until they 
heard me address the Queen as ‘ Her Majesty.” * * 
Many jokes were passed upon the old chief for 
having mistaken the porter Sykes for Prince Albert, 
and for having brought his pipe of peace back, 
having been afraid to present it. They had many 
remarks to make also upon the little girl whom Her 
Majesty took by the hand; they told her she turned 
pale, and they were afraid she would grow up a 
white woman. They now, for the first time, thought 
of the Queen’s little children, and wondered they 
had not seen them: they thought they ought, at 
least, to have seen the Prince of Wales. Daniel, 
they said, had long since told them how old he was, 
and that he was to be the next king of England. 
He had also read to them his long names, which had 
pleased them very much, which they never could 
recollect, but would have written down.” 

Mr. Catlin never lets us hear the last of the 
story of the champagne and its funny name; 
which the Indians by degrees extended to every 
other drinkable. Their vow of ‘total abstin- 
ence” once broken, on the excuse that wine 
| and spirits bore a different meaning, Mr. Catlin, 
| we think, had small right to wonder that after 

they parted company from him they did not 
| confine themselves to french wine and malt, 
| but addicted themselves to mountain dew. 

After their reception at Windsor, the exhi- 
bition at the Egyptian Hall opened ; and simul- 








taneously with this, many overtures, graye ai 
the 


tender. We will make 


room for one of 
former :—- 


“The morning after their first interview With the 
public at the Egyptian Hall having been deemed 
proper time for a visit to them, the Rev. Mr = 
and a friend called on me with a view to a: 
conversation with them on the subject of reljg; 
which had been postponed at their request Until afer 
they had seen the Queen, which honour {i 
now had. I spoke to the chiefs about it, and they 
said, ‘ It is very difficult now, for we have not time, 
Mr. Rankin has gone for the carriage, and we ar 
just going out to ride, but you can bring them jg’ 
The old chief received them very kindly, and gare 
them seats, when the Rev. Mr. S__. addresse 
them through the interpreter in the most kind anj 
winning manner. ‘ My friends, I have been delj 
tosee by the papersthat your Great Motherthe Ques 
has graciously received you and made you some valy. 
able presents; and I hope the time iscome now when 
your minds are at ease, and we can have some ¢p. 
versation on that great and important subject that | 
proposed the other day.’ The old man was at thy 
moment painting his face with vermilion and bear; 
grease, as he sat on the floor with a small lookin. 
glass between his knees, and the palms of both hands 
covered with his red paint, which he was plastering 
over his face, and impressing on his naked arms and 
shoulders. He was not in a condition or mood tp 
make a speech, or to hold a long talk; but he replai 
in a few words: ‘You see, my friends, that it jj 
impossible to talk long now, for my young mer, 
like myself, are all dressing and painting to take ow 
ride, which we take every morning at ten. Wear 
going now to the show of wild beasts, and we cant 
wait long; if we do we may not see them,’ Th 
reverend gentleman very pleasantly and patiently 
said to him, that he did not wish to take up any of 
their time when they had amusements or exercise to 
attend to; but he hoped they would keep the sub 
ject in mind, and give them some leisure hour when 
they could listen to him; and proposed the next day 
at twelve o'clock. The old man said, ‘No; # 
twelve they were to give their exhibition, which wa, 
after that day, to be given in the day and evening 
also.’°—‘ Well, at two ?*—‘At two we dine.\— Wel, 
what do you do after dinner ?*—‘ Sleep.'— Not all 
the afternoon ?°—‘ Pretty much.’—‘ Well, in th 
morning, at eight ??—‘/n bed at eight. Whattime 
do you breakfast ?X—‘About nine.’—‘ Well, thea, 
say ten ?—‘ Well, ten.’—‘ To-morrow ?°— No, nest 
day.’ The reverend gentleman then said, ‘ Wel, 
my good friends, we will come and see you the day 
after to-morrow, at ten; and we hope you will think 
of this important subject in the mean time’ The 
chief said, ‘ He would be glad to see them, as he hal 
promised; but they had so much so see and to think 
of, that it was not probable they could have much 
time to think about it; and as the Queen did n't 
anything to them about it, they had n’t given it any 
thought since they last met.’” 

We shall resume this narrative, and tell how 
the second company of exhibiting Indians, the 
Toways, fared ;—but must even now offer a word 
or two on the mannerfs, or let us say, at onee, 
the want of manners, displayed by Mr. Catlin. 
Of all conventionalisms, aflected coarseness and 
savagery are the least attractive. The Brute 
were, in their day, as affected as the Bucks 
had been ;—the Mohocks as unnatural in their 
riotings as the Macaronies were in their sedat- 
riding, muff-wearing, patch-and-powder forms 
of speech and attire. The Ettrick Shepherd was 
natural when, newly caught from the bras, 
he threw up his dirty boots on the sofa becaus 
Lady Scott chanced to be lying down and he 
thought that whatever she did he ought ¥ 
copy;— but when the Ettrick Shepherd i 
London, presuming upon his pastoral characte, 
went out of his way to put women to the bl 
that was “convention” of a worse kind 
the most inane pretension of Gold Stick o 
Silver Spoon who professes not to know that the 
world contains, beside ‘its own order,’ 
Quarter Staffand Wooden Ladle! Now, 
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his record Mr. Catlin seems to us to trade 
“unsophisticated nature” and alikechange 

wr chime of topics in a style which indi- 
sates sophistication of the least inviting quality. 
are arecklessness and a roughness in some 

of his anecdotes which we cannot but fancy 
have been assumed for sake of effect. Our 
‘+t has been long enough conversant with 


is held questionable in a lusion and coarse in 
relation. And having heretofore welcomed 
him as a man of plain good sense, we cannot 
low him at this stage of his career to daub his 
jee with vermilion under pretext that he is ac- 
uainted with no cleaner toilette. The obtrusive 
‘high-spirits” of which we complain are objec- 
timable in another point of view :—they en- 
gender a misgiving that the truth in the entire 
icture has been exaggerated. Many of the 
ie couche on the life of our cities won- 
drously resemble the moralizing of a “ pale 
fyce” assuming the Red skin by way of costume; 
ad if we ask whether or not they have been 

d for exhibition, their recorder has no 
qe but himself to blame for the doubt implied. 





South Australia; its Advantages and its Re- 
sources. Being a Description of that Colony 
and a Manual of Information for Emigrants. 
By George B. Wilkinson. Murray. 


Oy several recent occasions we have had our 
attention drawn more or less forcibly to the 
uestions of social polity connected with 
our ealonial empire, and the prevailing method, 
a want of method, of its administration. Here 
jsanother and valuable contribution to the ar- 
t for reform, as well as a strong confirm- 
ation of the views which from time to time we 
lave expressed upon the subject. It is an 
eamest, practical, and useful appeal to the 
working mind of England in the matter of emi- 
gation; especially addressed to artizans, farmers, 
ad agricultural labourers, but not unworthy of 
the attention of the statesman and politician. 
Mr, Wilkinson appears to have had seven years’ 
~ a? in the colony of which he writes, 
is, therefore, not a mere theorist. He 
is certainly not a specially prepared or 
vey scientific observer of things out of his 
more immediate sphere; but on the various 
— of agriculture, stock-farming, house- 
ding, gardening, and so forth, he is a com- 
ptentadviser, His aim is to be practical ; and 
h, as he says, he writes with “the horny 
han of toil,” he is always intelligent and 
whieves his intention. He styles his book a 
“manual of information” for emigrants—and it 
rally deserves the appellation : it is one of the 
ompiled works on the subject that we 
know, _ The advice offered to intending emi- 
grants is sound and comprehensive. On one 
pint he is very dogmatic; but his dogmatism is 
m the right side of the argument.— 
“I should say to all settlers or intending emigrants, 
‘Get married before going out, as the cheaper and 
course; but, before you marry, tell your in- 
tnded the mode of life she may expect, that there 
beno surprise manifested when it is too late to change.’ 
‘ewed only in a mercenary and politic light, the 
ie is a great saving to her husband; if he is poor, 
the cooks for him, makes and mends his clothes, 
his house in order, looks after the poultry, and 
does a host of little things that he must unwillingly 
"sgn if deprived of her assistance. Thus she is a 
, and a great help. But when he returns fatigued 
with his daily labour (and people do not play out 
iete)—when, weary and languid, he comes in sight of 
en is heart warms at the comforts he knows 
nll meet, and the light shining out through the 
“trices in the door, walls and roof cheers his very 
ml,and he feels happy that she—the preparer and 
‘wn of all this additional happiness—is anxiously 
Wuting to receive him, 


a tastes and antipathies to know what | 








bolts or bars are wanted where there are no thieves 
or bush-rangers), his clean hut and smoking supper 
(not mere potatoes and salt) make him think that, if 
he should be so unfortunate as to lose his present 
helpmate, he must either break his heart at once, 
or get married again directly. Equal inducements 
exist for the rich man to marry as for the poor. 
Though wealthy as Croesus, what would he be in the 
Bush without a wife to cheer him in his misfortunes 
and troubles, and double his joys by sharing them ? 
In either case, a bachelor in those wilds is an object 
of pity. No place under the sun is better than 
Australia for observing the genuine bachelor; there 
he sits in his lonely hut, with his little ‘ notions,’ as 
the Yankees call them, ranged about; and, if you 
pop upon him unexpectedly, you find him, unless he 
keeps a servant, washing, mending and ironing his 
own linen; making and baking his bread, from which 
he hospitably turns to broil a chop for you with all 
the gravity of an old cook; every thing about him 
looking as if it wanted a few children and a wife to 
rummage it about, and rub and round him into a 
sociable and ‘happy man.’” 

Mr. Wilkinson bears his share of testimony to 
the mournful but accepted fact that the native 
populations of Australia are rapidly disappear- 
ing. In some districts he says that within a 
dozen years they have decreased seventy or 
eighty per cent.! This is less to be wondered 
at than regretted, seeing how civilization un- 
dertakes to deal with savage clans. First, the 
white man robs the dark one ofhisland, and then 
clears it of the game which constituted his food : 
and, as the aborigines starve off, he accounts 
for the fact by means of a supposed mysterious 
law of nature which decrees a fixed and inevi- 
table incompatibility of diverse races co-existing. 
Mr. Wilkinson tells us of a poor fellow being 
captured and brought to justice for helping him- 
self to a settler’s sheep—who put the case, as 
between the old sovereigns of the soil and the 
present occupiers, in a rude form, but with a 
suggestive philosophy not unworthy of the con- 
sideration of wiser heads. On the police officer 
asking the usual question,—Why did you do it? 
he replied, “‘ What for?— why, long time no 
white fellow, plenty kangaroo (the great article 
of diet for his countrymen); now white fellow, 
no kangaroo.” 

As we have said, Mr. Wilkinson is not a scien- 
tific observer, yet as his observations on the habits 
and characteristics of the native tribes are real, 
bond fide, we have no hesitation in adding from 
his pages a few gleanings to those made from 
studies sources upon former occasions, especially 
as a peculiar interest attaches to these people 
from the accepted fact of their approaching ex- 
termination. Here is a curious picture of a 
favourite pastime.— 

“The grand dances termed corroberies take place 
on the occasion of a wedding, or before a fight. In 
the first instance the whole party is joined together 
in kindly feeling, but, when the latter is to happen, 
each side has adance to itself, and no doubt stimulates 
itself, and screws up its courage by appropriate lan- 
guage and gestures. The affair comes off early in 
the morning, each little army being drawn out in 
front of the other, and, according to agreement, the 
fight takes place either with spears or waddies. If 
with the former, it commences by some warrior (after 
haranguing and endeavouring to discourage his oppo- 
nents by sarcasms and insults) throwing his spear, 
which is guarded off by the opposite party, who are 
supplied with shields for that purpose. This makes 
a beginning, and the fight is kept up until one party 
or other has some men wounded, or the spears are 
all broken and useless; even then, however, if satis- 
faction be not obtained, the waddies or clubs are 
brought out, and then another preliminary form is gone 
through. This consists in one man from each party 
stepping forth, and when they meet, after plenty of 
energetic discourse, and perhaps spitting at each 
other, one will hold down his head, evidently request- 
ing the other to try to muster courage to strike him, 
This is soon done, and with hearty good will too, for, 


When he opens his door (no | raising his weapon in one hand well over his head, he 





brings it to bear upon his enemy's unprotected cocoa- 
nut with such force that the hollow sound may be 
heard at a distance of nearly halfa mile. This, which 
would fracture the thickest-skulled European, brings 
the native to the ground, and there he remains for a 
minute or two, until the twitching of the legs and 
arms shows that he is only killed, and not regularly 
erack-a-back. The expression killed, with them means 
only the receipt of a severe blow; but erack-a-back 
is the actual quietus. When he again gets up, his 
eyes perhaps squint a little from the treatment he has 
received, but they also glisten with pleasure at the 
prospect of having an opportunity of revenging him- 
self, as the punisher’s turn has now come, and he 
stoops down his head to take his dose, which may be 
imagined to be a bitter one; directly that he in his 
turn has fallen, a great yell shows that the general 
mélée has commenced, and then Donnybrook fair in 
all its glory is but a shadow of the savage row.” 


If the animal endurance be respectable in this 
savage, his skill in the arts of attack and defence 
is not less so. Missing one evening an expected 
encounter, our countryman desired some friendly 
natives to exhibit their method of approach in 
an intended surprise.— 

* One instantly replied, ‘ Berry well; me sleep, 
Jackey kill me if he can, but me no let him. Me 
lay down here sleep. Me put ’um waddy so,’ placing 
it on the ground to his head, within easy reach. 
Jackey then went off a little distance, and instantly 
seemed to discover his sleeping foe. Putting his hand 
so as to keep the gleam of the moon from his eyes, 
he noiselessly sank down on the ground, taking a firm 
hold of his club, crawled along upon his hands and 
knees, holding his breath; and whenever he made 
the least noise, by breaking a dry stick or rustling in 
the grass, he crouched down to the earth, and there 
remained without motion until he thought that all 
was right; and then he again advanced, now and then 
raising his head to narrowly watch the sleeper. When 
within about thirty feet Ned heard him coming, and 
slowly raising his head about a couple of inches, and 
only partially opening one eye that the glistening of 
the eyes in the moonlight might not betray him, he 
saw what was intended, and slightly moved the 
handle of his club, so as the sooner to get a good 
grip of it. No person could now tell that he was 
awake, for the position was thoroughly easy and 
natural, and the loud breathing exactly done. 
Jackey continued to advance until within about 
ten feet, and then, after a long rest and anxious sur- 
vey, he laid down at full length on the ground, and 
pushed forward like a snake, though how he made 
way as he did I cannot tell, for his limbs were almost 
motionless. It must have been difficult even to a 
practised hand, for the big drops of perspiration 
rolled down his body, and he seemed nearly ex- 
hausted with the amazing effort. He had now 
reached his victim, and raising his body, so that he 
knelt upon one knee, he prepared to strike the blow, 
first measuring the exact spot where he intended to 
strike, and then raising the waddy, down it came, but 
quick as lightning was parried by the other, who had 
sprung up, and dealt poor Jackey, who was evidently 
taken off his guard, such an imaginary blow upon 
the head, that, had it been real, he would have re- 
pented disturbing Ned's slumbers. The two men 
now had a good laugh, and expressed themselves 
satisfied at each other's acting, but evidently con- 
sidered that we should pay for our fun, for they asked 
for tobacco, and that being given them, wanted some 
supper, which they also obtained, and went cheerfully 
to their worleys.” 

In more important matters they are more at 
sea,— 

“The ideas of the natives concerning medicine are 
strange; they compare disadvantageously with those 
of other savages, who possess useful knowledge of 
different herbs, and are experienced in remedies for 
wounds and bruises. A friend of mine, a surgeon in 
Australia, received a small sum from Government for 
supplying medicine to such natives as required it; 
but he found the greatest difficulty in making them 
follow his instructions, One case will show what I 
mean. A black belonging to the Encounter Bay 
tribe was observed to be ill, and under the following 
treatment. A skin rug was placed on the sand, and, 
as he complained of severe pain in his chest and 
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stomach, he was laid upon the rug with his back labours. But in neither department of this subject 
uppermost. Two men then began rubbing him with | is there any attempt at criticism, any novelty what- 


their hands, and, after continuing this for some time, 


they both commenced jumping upon him, and others | 


beat him with the palms of their hands, while he all 
the time roared and groaned most piteously. This 


did him no good, and he was brought to the doctor, | 


who gave him a large dose of calomel and opium; 
and two or three blankets were lent to wrap him in, 
and keep him as warm as possible, strict injunctions 
being given to the natives to keep him quiet. In 
less than a quarter of an hour my friend saw them 
carry him to the sea (which was within fifty yards), 
and continue to duck him under water until he was 
in such a state that he died within six hours after- 
wards.*’ 


That this savage is not irreclaimable we are , 
convinced. Compared with some of the African , 


races, there is a fine substratum of honesty and 
capacity for improvement in him :—and it would 
be no waste of high endeavour if some of the 
philanthropy bestowed upon the latter continent 
were extended to Australia. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Herbert Breakspear: a Legend of the Mahratta 
War. By Edward Sellon.—A tale excessively com- 
monplace and excessively dull. It commences by 
borrowing Mr. James’s two horsemen, “It was to- 
wards the close of a densely hot and sultry day in the 
year 1807, that two horsemen—whose travel-stained 
habiliments told of many weary hours passed on the 


ever, either of an historical or literary character: — 
and in fact we fail to perceive the purpose of the 
book altogether. 

A Guide to the Castle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By 
J.C. Bruce.—In so far as its principal object is con- 
cerned—that of being a guide-book to one of the 
most interesting monuments of Norman architecture 
preserved in England—this little work seems to be 
got up with very great care, both in the letter-press 
and the pictorial illustrations, which are numerous 
and well executed. But it has also more ambitious 
pretensions—claiming to be received as a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the military science of the 
middle ages, the modes of warfare before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, and the forms of castellated 
architecture generally. To persons visiting New- 
castle,and purposing an inspection of the old fortress, 


| we would strongly recommend Mr. Bruce’s little 
| hand-book. 


Oliver Cromwell and the Protectorate. By Daniel 
Wilson.—A useful addition to the series of Nelson's 
“ British Library.” Of course it is chiefly compiled, 
—Forster, Noble, Daubeny, and Carlyle being laid 
under the deepest contribution, But it is carefully 
done; and to such young people as have not means 
of access to larger and more expensive works, will 
serve to convey a fair impression of the great com- 
moner and his period. Mr. Wilson’s own share in 
the composition does him no discredit,—being lively, 
picturesque, and moving; but his work is none the 
worse for its purpose for being well interspersed with 


road—might have been discerned slowly wending their | extracts from more original inquirers if not better 


way,” &e. 


This is the key-note, and it is continued ; writers. 
through 143 closely-packed pages of letter-press, | character. 
The wisest word in all these is the last—where the , to that side. 


He takes the favourable view of Cromwell's 
Popular opinion is rapidly passing round 
By and by the statue of the Protector 


writer says to his reader, “ We heartily wish you fare- | may be expected to be carried into the New Palace 
well.” We would counsel him to keep this resolution | of Westminster with acclamation. 


most religiously. India, with its strongly contrasted 


forms of life and faith, has, no doubt, much in store | 


available for the art of the romancist, when the master- 


A Descriptive Atlas, §c. Part I. By the Rev. 
T. Milner.—This Part is a specimen which contains 
extremes. From some parts we should judge well of 


artist shall appear; but Mr. Sellon may rest assured | it, from others quite the reverse. For example,— 


that the author of ‘Herbert Breakspear’ is not the 
“expected man.” 

The Heiress ; a Story of Trials. By T.S. Arthur, 
Author of ‘The Maiden.’—This is another of the 
minikin moral tales coming from America (making 
a Tom Thumb Library of Virtue!) to the moralities 
of which we by no meansaltogether subscribe. ‘The 
Heiress’ tells the story of an orphan girl, wickedly de- 
frauded of her fortune by a grasping relative to whom 
it had been confided, and who, in self-defence, dis- 
putes her identity and denies her existence. Thus 
she is driven out into the streets of Philadelphia at 
nightfall, friendless, homeless and cent-less. All this, 
we fear, is not without its precedent in the “cruel 
and bold” avuncular life of America and England. 
But we object to the solution of the trials of the 
Heiress—on the old ground of their being relieved 
just when it suits the purposes of the novelist, and in a 
manner alien to the experience and the philosophy 
of the moral teacher. 

The Rise and Progress of Literature. By Sir 
Daniel K. Sandford, D.C.L., &c.—This book, the title 
of which suggests a grand and copious undertaking, is 
a reprint of the essay affixed to the ‘ Popular Ency- 
clopedia, or Conversations Lexicon’ of the Messrs. 
Blackie. Though not very comprehensive or pro- 
found, it is a clever, popular, and spirited account 
of some of the works of the world’s greatest 
writers, treated of in chronological order, from the 
earliest to the latest times—and as such, may be 
found by the literary tyro a useful compendium. 
We cannot, however, subscribe to all its opinions— 
and to much of its fluent and flashy criticism we 
should have to take exception if entering into a 
formal analysis of the work. It reads more like an 
American oration, full of sparkle and verbal grandi- 
loquence, than a grave Scotch treatise on a philoso- 
phical subject. Still, we think there are persons to 
whom it might be serviceable—as an index to direct 
inquiries to the literature itself, and to its more 
copious historians. 

The Life and Writings of Solomon, King of Israel.— 
In this little brochure the main facts of King Solo- 
mon’s career, as detailed in the sacred writings, are 
thrown together into a connected narrative; to which 


is also appended a meagre account of his literary | 





the letter-press which is astronomical explanation is 
generally good,—and yet, though the title-page pro- 
fesses the latest information, nine private observatories 
are named as now existing in England of which six are 
extinct, while there are many new ones that are not 
mentioned. In the survey of astronomical history no 
dates are given except those of the deaths of disco- 
verers,—so that gravitation is referred to 1727, aber- 
ration to 1762, and the discovery of Uranus to 1822. 
It is true that the method of dating is stated,—but this 
does not make the matter much better. Again, as 
to the maps :—we have a thermal map of the globe, 
clear and interesting,—a map of Africa, fair, but rather 
crowded in parts,—and a planisphere, or map of the 
heavens, bad in design, in execution, and in everything, 
made on a projection (resembling Mercator’s in plan) 
which excludes the poles and everything of more 
than 75° of declination. If this be meant for 
zodiacal purposes, and another projection is to be 
given (which ought to be done, whether it has been 
intended or not), the fact should have been stated. 
The Past, the Present, and the Probable Future 
Supply of Water to London, §:c.; in a Letter to the 
Right Hon. Viscount Morpeth. By John Loude 
Tabberner.—Not the least important part of the 
sanitary movement is that which has to deal with the 
water question. Many difficulties have, however, 
to be removed, many prejudices overcome, and 
many vested interests consulted, before the necessary 
reforms can be proposed in a specific shape. Several 
plans have been already offered for creating a cheaper 
and more plentiful supply of the “ pure element” to 
the inhabitants of London—but private interests 
have hitherto proved tco powerful for the movement 
in favour of the public. To these proposals may 
now be added that of Mr. Tabberner; but whether 
it will meet with the same fate remains to be seen. 
His scheme is at least bold and comprehensive. 
He proposes to expend four millions in the purchase 
of the existing companies’ plant and the laying down 
of new works throughout London—which four mil- 
lions, on his plan, would be raised as a loan; and he 
calculates that the proceeds would repay the whole 
debt in twenty-five years, leaving the metropolis free 
from all water charges whatsoever. We cannot enter 
into the details of these estimates here; but we must 





say, that the reform contemplated is im ‘ 
required, and that its speedy realization, on the 

possible terms which circumstances necessitate 
consummation devoutly to be wished, = 
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ROYAL AND OTHER SOCIETIES, 


May 2%. 

I think it will be admitted on all hands that itis 
desirable that the Royal Society should be something 
more than a mere association for conferring scientific 
honours. Yet that is its position. By its original 
constitution it has been enabled to accumulate 
wealth; and on this ground alone—unlike its fill 
Societies, which are mostly poor—it has been enabled 
to reject occasionally applicants for the honour of 
Fellowship. As body after body of its Fellows were 
allowed to secede and establish themselves for the 
cultivation of particular branches of science, the 
parent alone stuck to its system of exclusion; and at 
this moment I think it would puzzle any one tomy 
why he should wish to belong to the Royal Society 
were it not for the test which it is supposed to beofa 
man’s scientific attainments. Themen thus honoured 
are in very many cases not subsequently frequentes 
of the meetings or contributors to the Transactions f 
the Society. Ifa member be an astronomer—or has 
an astronomical paper to read—he goes to the Astr- 
nomical Society; if he be a geologist he goes to the 
Geological; if a botanist to the Botanical:—and 
so on. Thus the cultivation of special branches of 
science is not only not encouraged, but is expelled 
from the Royal Society. No care in the selection 
Officers or Fellows can remedy this defect. 

The great advantage which the Royal has ove 
the other Societies is, I have said, in its wealth 
When the love of its science or its distinction 
shall have ceased to attract, this will alway 
gather round it a few men anxious to manag 
its funds, But is this the position that a scer 
tific body which, in spite of its defects, embraces the 
most distinguished men of science in the county 
should assume? Are there no means by which ths 
organization might yet be made to confer its honows 
on men of science? It is now more than two yeas 
[see Nos. 963-4-5-6] since the Athenaum advocatel 
the uniting together of several Societies for the 
sake of their material interest. The adoption ¢ 
such a plan would be attended with a great sam 
of time and money and great advantage to science: 
—but I would advocate a yet closer union of t 
Royal with the other Societies than that of met 
ing in the same rooms or using the same bul 
ing. Is it not possible to form a vital 
real connexion between the Royal and all 
scicntifie bodies, at least of the metropolis? 
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at Fellows of the Royal Society would form 
a of such an association. Let these—re- 
presenting aS they do most other Societies—be ap- 
ated a general committee, out of which a managing 
eral with proper officers should be elected. Under 
the control of this Council, let various sections be 
tuted; each section having its president and 
committee,—with power of holding meetings and 
7 associates into its body. Each section should 
represent some one branch of science:—astronomy, 
chemistry, botany, geology, &c. The papers read 
in each considered worthy of publication should be 
inted all together ; and they would then form a 
volame which would not be undeserving the name 
of Philosophical Transactions.” In a word, I would 
ay that a permanent organization founded upon the 
yneral principles of the British Association for the 
jdvancement of Science, is what I believe the Royal 
gociety should aim at attaining. Such an organiza- 
tion would be worthy of our age and country — 
yorthy the most strenuous efforts of all scientific 
reformers, Many obstacles would undoubtedly have 
y be overcome :—but these are not insurmountable. 
Many of the members of the councils of the smaller 
Societies are anxious that something of this kind 
sould be effected. They are waiting for the initia- 
tire to be taken by some of the more powerful 
organizations; and it is probable that some one of 
the stronger of these bodies will do so if the Royal 
doesnot. On Wednesday last, the Council of the 
Linnean Society invited the members of its seceding 
bodies to meet their Fellows at their Anniversary 
Dinner. The Natural History Societies feel the im- 
portance of combining if possible :—and why should 
wtall science combine, as well as one branch ? The 
Government would not be backward in aiding such 
amovement. Already some Societies are lodged at 
the expense of the State :—why notall? Such is an 
wtline of the plan upon which I think all our scien- 
tiie bodies might unite. Unless some such plan be 
udopted, I can see little hope of rescuing the Royal 
ftom its present degraded and rapidly decaying con- 
dition —I am, &c. F.RS. 





DR. CARPENTER'S ‘ CYCLOPDIA OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE.’ 


IE} 
May 22. 

Ipo not know how I could more explicitly, or 
where more appropriately, have acknowledged my 
dbligations to the * Zoologie’ of M. Milne-Edwards, 
swell as to other systematic works, than I have 
done in the following paragraph of the Preface to 
uy ‘ Treatise,'—which seems to have escaped your 
own notice as well as that of your Correspondent. 

“The general account of the Classes is translated, 
vith some additions and modifications, from the 
‘Cours Elémentaire de Zoologie’ of M. Milne-Ed- 
wards; a work adopted by the French Government 
# the Text-Book of instruction in the Colleges 
conected with the University of Paris; and the 
vhole of the beautiful illustrations prepared for that 
Treatise will be found in the present volumes. For 
the more detailed accounts of the Orders, Families, 
&e,—as well as for the first two chapters, the Au- 
thor is solely responsible. In the preparation of 
these portions of the work, he has availed himself of 
the best and most recent sources of information ; 
ad has endeavoured to adopt the most approved 
wstems of Classification. As scarcely any two Natu- 

agree, however, on this head, the choice has 
een frequently a matter of difficulty; and he cannot 
Suppose that he has been always equally successful. 
He has adopted as his chief guides the last edition of 
the Synopsis of the British Museum; and the Pic- 
oral Museum of Natural History, at present in 
course of publication: and to the latter of these 
wrks he is also under great obligation for numerous 
detils, obtained from sources to which he might not 

se have gained access.” 

Even if I had committed the fault imputed to me, 
Imight have sheltered myself under the example of 
sme of the most distinguished writers of Systematic 
sTeatises; such as M. Milne-Edwards himself,—who, 
this larger ‘ Elémens de Zoologie,’ has incorporated 
mith little modification whole paragraphs from the 

Animale’ of Cuvier, without thinking it ne- 

heswary to he the slightest reference to that vast 
of info i mmon pro 

dial — now the co property 





In regard to the use made of Dr. Lindley’s ‘ Ladies’ 
Botany,’ in the Treatise on Botany in the same 
series, I freely admit that I derived assistance from 
it, as from other works of the same distinguished 
botanist ; and here, too, a reference to the Preface 
will show that I have endeavoured to discharge my 
obligation to it, by strongly recommending it to my 
readers, in a manner which will, I think, prove that 
I had no intention of concealing the use which I had 
made of it. 

I would remark, further, that coincidence in par- 


ticular passages of two descriptive works often results | 


merely from the necessary fact that the same objects 


are being described, and the same sources of infor- | 
The following | 


mation employed, in both cases. 
paragraph, with which the preface to my ‘ Zoology’ 
concludes, is of course equally applicable to the 
‘ Botany.’ 

‘* A little reflection will show, that any general 


Zoological Treatise must necessarily be in great part | 
a Compilation from the works of other Naturalists ; | 


and the merit of an Elementary work like the pre- 
sent must consist rather in the judgment shown in 


the selection and arrangement of the materials than | 
| future historian of the Royal Society for his reward. 
Believing that your sense of justice will induce | 


in the originality of its contents.” 


you to give to this reply the same currency as you 
have given to the charge against me, I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wi tian B. Carpenter. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have discovered 
that the Preface which I wrote for the ‘ Botany,’ and 
which was issued with that Treatise, has been omitted 
from the volume in which it is bound up with the 
‘ Vegetable Physiology’: for that omission, however, 
I am not responsible. 


We admit the cogency of Dr. Carpenter’s justifi- 
cation of himself, so far as it draws example from 
the works of many others.—Although our remarks 
on “acknowledgment” of borrowed matter did not 
apply especially to his book on ‘ Botany,’ we will yet 
add to his quotations that of the passage to which he 
refers from the omitted Preface.— 

“The object of the following Treatise is to com- 
municate a popular, but at the same time a scientific, 
view of the chief tribes of Flowering Plants, arranged 
according to the Natural System. The Author is not 
aware that any similar attempt has been heretofore 
made, to embody this arrangement in a work of a 
strictly elementary character, excepting in the useful 
but expensive ‘Ladies’ Botany’ of Dr. Lindley, 
which he would strongly recommend to such of his 
readers as can gain access to it.”” 

Even had the advertisement from which this is 
quoted been bound up with the volume—as it un- 
doubtedly ought to have been—we scarcely think the 
passage a sufficient admission of the materials evi- 
dently used by Dr. Carpenter and which were origi- 
nally published in Dr. Lindley’s volume. Its absence 
from its intended place leaves the matter of course 
just as if ithad not been written at all. Once for all, 
we must again condemn the too common system of 
borrowing from other works without distinctly stating 
the fact.—With regard to the ‘ Zoology’ we consider 
that the passage cited by Dr. Carpenter contains asuffi- 
cient acknowledgment of his obligations to M. Milne- 
Edwards: but on examining the first and last parts 
of the work as it was sent to us by the publishers, 
the preface in question is not to be found. We 
assume, on the faith of Dr. Carpenter's quotation, 
that it must have been bound up with one of the 
intervening parts—some of which we have not by us 
to enable us to verify that point. Or—like the 
Preface to the ‘ Botany’—has it been merely written, 
and omitted from the volume ? 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE can now announce to our readers that the Earl 
of Rosse has expressed his willingness to be put in 
nomination for the office of President of the Royal 
Society :—and the question of Lord Northampton’s 
successor may therefore be considered as decided. 
Lord Rosse has given pledges to science which go 
far to reconcile this new recognition of the aristo- 
cratic principle to the common sense idea of a scien- 
tific association; and we hope, as he has been a worker 
in science himself, that he may be expected to devote 
himself earnestly to the correction of the abuses that 








have crept into the body over which he is called to 
preside, and its reconstruction in the true spirit of 
the original institution and its endowment. The 
letter of a correspondent which appears elsewhere in 
our columns to-day—and former papers of our own, 
to which it alludes—sufficiently indicate the nature 
of those abuses, and the direction in which improve- 
ment must besought. It matters little, for instance, 
who is to preside over a professing scientific body 
which recognizes any other qualification for member- 
ship than that of scientific attainment. Lord Rosse 
enters upon an office which his predecessor found not 
free of troubles even in the far niente temper of the 
Society; and if he take upon himself the work of 
reform must expect the opposition of selfish interests 
and the impediment of many difficulties. But there 
is a growing disposition abroad to inquire into the 
meaning and end of those chartered associations 
which take such imposing attitude before the public 
and have so little action on its mind—and a party 
within this particular body itself who are thoroughly 
uneasy at the answer which must just now be given 
to any such inquiry. To these Lord Rosse, if he be 
a reformer, must look for his support,—and to the 


The memorial to Lord John Russell praying for a 
Royal Commission of inquiry into the best methods 


| of securing the improvement of the Universities, has 
| received the signatures of upwards of two hundred 


graduates. The memorialists are to hold a meeting 
to consider the subject. We think it is matter of 


| regret, as calculated by possibility to give more handle 
| to the enemy than strength to the cause, that Fellows 
| of the Royal Society not of either University, and 


honorary graduates, have been allowed to affix their 
signatures. There are very few, however, of either 
class :—so that, in fact, the memorial is that of graduates 
who have received their education at the two Univer- 
sities. We wish it all success. 

We will answer questions put to us by a variety 
of correspondents, by printing here at length the 
names of the commissioners included in the Royal 
Commission for inquiring into the constitution and 
government of the British Museum. They are the 
Earl of Ellesmere; Lord Seymour; Viscount Can- 
ning ; the Bishop of Norwich; Lord Langdale; Lord 
Wrottesley; Sir P. de Malpas Grey Egerton; SirC. 
Lemon; Sir R. I. Murchison; A. Rutherford, Esq.; 
J. Hume, Esq.; 8. Rogers, Esq.; R. M. Milnes, Esq.; 
and J. G. S. Lefevre, Esq. 

A new experiment in colonization is announced, 
and on a new principle, the soundness of which may 
be doubted though it is supported by a long array of 
noble and clerical personages.—It has long been a 
matter of regret to the upholders of our “ glorious 
constitution” and our peculiar social institutions as the 
most perfect in the world, that they should fail so 
singularly to develope themselves upon other soils, 
Transfer the Anglo-Saxon from the “ sea-girt isle,” 
and he appearsto become anew man. He manifests 
no desire for the establishment in his new home of 
those old institutions to which it is said he is here so 
greatly attached. In fact, it is notorious that in all 
the colonies of Great Britain, the forms of social life, 
political ideas, and prevailing tastes are not English 
but American. The colonies know no aristocracies, 
They have no castes—no divisions of rank, except 
what is strictly official,_no hereditary privileges— 
no churches militant and dominant : nothing, in short, 
that is English—nothing that can prepare them for a 
special perpetuation of “our national institutions,” 
To some, as we have said, this fact ismatter of regret 
—to others it is matter of congratulation. At all 
events, it is important—as the reader of history will 
not have failed to perceive. Colonies stamped with the 
likeness of the parent state hu+e usually lived their 
span of life out with the fervour, activity and pro- 
ductiveness of the mother-land. All the settlements 
of Corinth, Athens, Rome and Carthage were but so 
many diminished versions of the originals; filled 
with a life almost preternaturally intense, but not 
with a new life. The Grecian colonies of Sicily, 
Cyrene and Asia Minor produced some of the 
choicest poets, artists, historians, and philosophers of 
the Hellenic pantheon—those of Italy, some of her 
greatest warriors and statesmen: but they exhibited 
no new developements of mind or character. They 
were always essentially Greek or Roman. The 
colonies of England, on the contrary, are not, as we 
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have said, English. Their growth is slow, because 
the old elements of society are in the way of the fresh 
infusion of vitality; but when they assume a sub- 
stantive character, a new nationality appears—the 
mother-country scarcely recognizes her own offspring. 
Their term of life will probably be long. The reason 
of this difference betwixt ancient and modern colonies 
lies principally in the difference of the methods 
adopted. With the ancients, colonization was a state 
duty and was undertaken systematically. The emi- 
grant body consisted of lords and slaves, citizens and 
warriors, artists and artisans. As nearly as human in- 
genuity could make it, it wasa counterpart of the state 
which it left, with all the ranks, orders, social and poli- 
tical institutions of the former. In his new home, the 
citizen was surrounded by the same kind of world as 
in his old: to him nothing but the locality was 
changed. The Saxon, strong in his individuality, 
rushes alone into the forest, conquers the wilderness 
for himself, and only very gradually re-unites him- 
self with society. No doubt, this plan, suggested by 
the genius of the race, needs some improvement, 
—some co-ordination and method. The proposed 
plan to which we refer is in close connexion with 
the Church of England, and is to be organized in 
strict conformity with its ideas. All purchasers of 
land in the new colony are to build churches; and 
all their labourers must subscribe to the thirty-nine 
articles. Persons of rank are to go out with the 
settlers to perpetuate the institution of aristocracy 
amongst them—and all the inequalities and dis- 
advantages of our social existence which it is the ordi- 
nary emigrant’s object to escape, will be inextricably 
woven around him in this new home of his. It 
would scarcely be rash to prophesy that this scheme 
—though some of its minor provisions, those provid- 
ing for education for instance, are excellent—will 
fail of all the success which its projectors would 
desire, — even if it have such success as in many 
respects it deserves. 

The annual conversazione of the President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers will be held—we may 
remind such of our readers as it concerns—at the 
House of the Institution on Tuesday next. 

The Shakspeare Ball came off on Monday last 
at Willis’s Rooms—and was well, but not numerously, 
attended. Indeed, but for the exertions of the 
Duchess of Norfolk, the Marchioness of London- 
derry, Lady Willoughby D’Eresby, and Lady 
Mahon, the whole affair would have proved a 
failure. The Committee, it seems, had relied too 
undoubtingly on the general aid of the Lady Pa- 
tronesses—and more especially on that of the 
Duchess of Sutherland:—but few of them troubled 
themselves about Shakspeare, his house, or the de- 
ficiency of the Committee. The Duchess of Suther- 
land was not even present. There was, however, 
a profit of 1202. 

The first féve for the season at the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, took place on 
Saturday last; and notwithstanding a very unpro- 
mising aspect of the weather in the early part of the 
day, its attractions were sufficient to bring together 
a large assemblage of the lovers of nature—and 
fashion. Both were abundantly gratified. The 
gardens are in high order—turf and tree and flower. 

It is announced that Dr. Mantell has at length, 
after thirty years’ search from the period of his first 
describing the form and structure of the teeth of the 
Iguanodon, succeeded, with the help of Captain 
Birkenden, in discovering portions of both the upper 
and lower jaw of that huge reptile. 

In the midst of the stir and tumult which are now 
the daily life of Paris, the French Academy held on 
the 19th instant one of those meetings that take 
us back for a moment into the habits and memories 
of a Past which seems to have vanished from us like 
a dissolving view. This mecting was for the recep- 
tion of the new Academician, M. Ampére, into the 
chair of the late M. Guiraud — M. Mérimée doing 
the honours of the reception as the substitute of M. 
Lebrun, detained by his administrative duties. The 
voice of the stormy Present, of course, reached even 
this tranquil scene by many another suggestion 
than that significant fact. M. Ampére had to 
inform his auditors that his discourse, written under 
a monarchy contained nothing which he had to 
disavow to a republic: and the roll of the revolu- 
tionary drum interrupted at intervals the words in 





which the speaker sought to record the triumphs of 
philosophy and the wisdom of science. 

We alluded some weeks since [ante, p. 463] to 
the “ Washington Library” said to have been pur- 
chased by Mr. Henry Stevens (not Stephens, we are 
informed) of Vermont—and supposed to be intended 
for the British Museum or some other European 
library. The American papers have been taking up 
the subject warmly. ‘“ An inquiry,” says one, ‘‘is to 
be made, after it is too late, as to the library of Gen. 
Washington, with a view to secure it for the United 
States. What has become,” it is asked, “of the 
Regency of the Smithsonian Institution, and of the 
Smithson Library fund, and of the Act of Congress 
providing for a large expenditure from the interest of 
the fund for a library,—what has become of these ? 
that such a library should go a-begging, and then be 
sold for a song toa speculator for the English market? 
Referring to a contradiction of the rumour which has 
been published by Mrs. Jane C. Washington—to the 
effect that the “ Washington library” has not been 
sold for 5,000 dollars, and would not be sold for five 
times that sum—a correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce says,—‘ This is not the collec- 
tion of books left at Mount Vernon by Gen. Wash- 
ington and Judge Washington, and to which Mrs. 
Jane C, Washington refers. It is the library left by 
Gen. Washington to Col. George C. Washington, of 
Maryland, that has been sold. Three thousand 
volumes of this library have been sold by Col. Wash- 
ington to Mr. Stevens for 5,000 dollars,—and they 
are packed up, in this city, for transportation. They 
are said to be, and no doubt are, destined for Eng- 
land. Many of them were sent to Gen. Washington 
with the respects of their authors, and many were 
gifts of friendship. Four or five hundred of them 
have Gen. Washington’s autograph.” 

Although Fashion is a wilful coquette, she has cer- 
tain good points. Everything contains some element 
upon which she can seize—some property to which 
she will readily assimilate herself; and hence all ob- 
jects may in turn aspire to win her countenance. Her 
caprices are proverbial. Now, she patronizes the 
heroes of daring crime—now, sympathizes with heroic 
virtue. Now, she is the ally of the charlatan—now 
the proneur of the patriot. She delights in extremes; 
will follow—we speak historically—on the trace of 
folly and frivolity as easily as on that of wisdom and 
usefulness. Her latest manifestations, we are thank- 
ful to say, assume a goodly aspect—and take the 
garb of philanthropy. The cause of the poor and 
the sick and the toiling is coming into fashion. We 
have frequently had occasion, in chronicling the 
recent facts of our social life and history, to mark 
how that great but fickle influence has seized, one 
after another, upon the sentiments and ideas that are 
agitating society and struggling to get themselves 
organized and realized in act. Now, we have the 
“Society for the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Working Classes’’—which, for the first years of 
its highly useful and honourable existence, pursued 
its career somewhat obscurely—suddenly holding its 
fourth annual meeting under the presidency of royalty, 
the platform crowded with the ministers of the Crown 
and the great dignitaries of the Church and State, 
and the hall thronged with an audience, admitted 
by ticket to see the Prince and hear a copious 
stream of eloquence inlaid with graceful sentiments 
and complimentary allusions not a few. These last 
the more serious and cynical advocates of social 
reform will smile at and forgive for the sake of the 
underlying intention, which was no doubt good—and 
must lead to good. Prince Albert's visit to the model 
lodging-houses and his chairmanship of the meeting, 
we are assured, was not a pageant, but a reality. 
His words on the occasion of this meeting were manly, 
sensible and humane. When this society was organ- 
ized in 1844, it proposed to itself three modes of 
achieving its objects—loan funds, allotments of land, 
and model lodging-houses. The two latter plans 
only have as yet been acted on. Their success has, 
however, been very satisfactory, and the society is in 
a flourishing condition. It possesses 117 acres of 
land, which are let to 553 tenants, in 11 different 
parishes. It has built in Bagnigge Wells 23 small 
houses, arranged on the completest models and let 
at 3s. 6d. and 6s. a week—as well as 30 rooms for poor 
widows at Is. 6d. Premises in King Street, Dru 
Lane, and in Charles Street have been taken, altered, 





and made into lodging-houses. One m 

house has been raised from the foundation ieee 
of 5,5002., which accommodates 104 persons, sr 
various establishments, it is important to p 
self-supporting. Upon from 13 to 14,000, laid = 
there is a return of about 1,500/. a-year. The ¥ 
project of the Society is to erect a lodging house 
families; the object in this undertaking, as jn the 
others, being not to supersede private enterpries: 
such matters, but to run the risk of doubtful expe 
ments and establish such models and exam 
success as must lead to better arrangements of dwell 
ing generally. We wish the society good speed? 
in its work, and are glad of the opportunity of enfore. 
ing its claim to support. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQU. 
THE BERIECTION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NO 
Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), le. ; ¢ uJ 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RA. Beer 


OREN.— 
1s. 


Season Tickets, at 5s. each, will be issued for the E 
OF MULREADY’S PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, ae 
&e, to prem the form: GALLERY 
BRITISH ART. § 
of ARTS, JOHN-ST REET, ADELPH1.—Sin 
each. Proofs of the Sonnet, Lithographed by Jo 
are now ready for delivery to Subscribers of 2. 23 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOUR, 
The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEy 

at their Gattery, Firry-rarer, Patt Mat. Admission, ) . 

Catalogue, 6d. eg JAMES FAHEY, Secretayy, ' 
- ERUPTION OF MOUNT ATNA. 

EW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGEN 
representing MOUNT ZTNA, in SICILY, under Poy PARK, 
Evening, Sunrise, and durin 
of ST. MARK’S at VENICE, Day and Night, 
During the latter, the Grand Machine Orme, will perform, 
from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under tree 
Years, Half-price. 





INSTITUTION for the FREE EXHIBITION of MODERY 
ART, HYDE PARK CORNER (late Chinese Gallery), OPEY 
Daily from Nine till Six.—Admission, 12. ; Catalogue, 6d. Brey 
ings (Saturdays excepted) from Seven till Ten. Brill 
tminated with gas. Admission, 6d. 

Gratis, from the 26th of June to the Close of the Season. 

E. J. NIEMANN, Hon. See, 


NOTICE of PUBLICATION of the CATALOGUE of th 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The New Editionis 
now wendy, with the following Illustrations :—The ELEVATION 
of the INSTITUTION as now extended next 
INTERIOR of the GREAT HA 
THEATRE. 
of great ingenuity and interest, with References to more than @ 
Depositors. Price, 1s. 

he INSTITUTION, greatly enlarged, is NOW OPEN Morning 
and Evenings, including Saturday Evening.—Admission, 1; 
Schools, Half-price. 











SOCIETIES 

Geo.ocicaL.— May 17,.—Sir H. T. De la Beche 
in the chair. —J. R. Logan, Esq. and the Rev. J. 
Thornton were elected Fellows.— A paper, ‘On 
some Fossiliferous Beds in the Silurian Rocks of 
Wigtonshire and Ayrshire,’ by John C. Moore, Ex. 
Sec. Geol. Soc., was then read. The great mountain 
chain in the South of Scotland has always been r- 
markable for the scarcity of fossils, which have only 
lately been found in some portions of it. The beds 
composing it have a prevalent E.N.E. direction, and 
oneset of valleys follow the same course, whilstanother 
system intersects them nearly at right angles. The 
latter system seems of high antiquity, as the Bay of 
Loch Ryan—the most western of these depressions 
—is partly occupied by strata of clays, sandstone, 
and conglomerate, containing Stigmaria, ficoides, and 
calamites. The Silurian rocks were stated to consist 
of coarse and thin-bedded greywacke and clay slate, 
which is always without true slaty cleavage, with o- 
casional intervening beds of felspathic trap,—we 
in most cases, can be proved to be intrusive by itt 
cutting across the sedimentary beds, and_ altering 
them equally on both sides. A section was descr 
in detail along the Irish Sea from the Mull of Gal. 
loway to the Corswall lighthouse, and another fur 
ther to the east from the Cairn to the river Stin- 
char in Ayrshire. From the Mull, for about sixteet 
miles to the north, the rocks are either vertical ot 
dip to the north at a high angle; while from thence 
to the Corswall lighthouse they dip, with trifling 
exceptions, to the south. Within four miles of the 
Mull, a mass of granite, about two miles squat, 
occurs. In this section three beds are found, com 
taining six species of graptolites and an euomphalus 
The two more northern beds recur on the main 
near the Cairn, containing the same fossils. Net 
the Corswall Lighthouse the greywacke puts 08 
conglomerate form, very remarkable for the siz 
the imbedded materials,—which are in some Cas 
four or five feet in diameter, and consist of quate. 
ferous porphyry, syenite, serpentine, &c. 
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then described a band of limestone, about 
ie further north, which runs along the valley 
of the river Stinchar, and is seen in five distinct 
‘ies, The bed is about thirty feet thick, and 

ips at a high angle to the south, It contains several 

. which have been determined and described 
iy Mr. Salter in the next communication. ; 

“On the Fossils from the Limestone in the Stinchar 
River and from the Slates of Loch Ryan,’ by J. W. 
iter, Esq. These fossils are decidedly Lower 
Sjurian, —and though only two, an orthis and a tri- 
lobite, can be identified with those brought from 
peebleshire by Mr. Nicol; yet the whole probably 
helong to the same set of strata. Some of the fossils 
hare been previously found in Wexford and South 
Wales; but others seem new species. 

‘On Scratched Boulders,’ Part Second, by J. 
gnith, Esq. was read. The author ascribes the 
marks and furrows on rocks and erratic boulders to 

ial action in the shapeof glaciers, icebergs, or icy 
ores, In the beds of Arctic shells on the Clyde, 
he thinks there is proof both of a colder climate and 
ofa sudden paroxysmal depression of the land in 
justaposition. These beds—in which the shells are 
jund in a perfect state of preservation as if they 
jad been covered up when still living —are overlaid 
by beds of finely-laminated clay, in which no fossils 
have been observed, which he states has arisen from 
the sea bottom being suddenly depressed below that 
depth at which only animal life can exist. 

‘Observations on the Recent Formations in the 
Vicinity of Edinburgh,’ by J. Nicol, Esq. Ass. Sec. 
Geol. Soc. was then read. In some sections on the 
Edinburgh and Leith Railway the blue clay or till 
jsseen to contain beds of stratified sand. Hence it 
inferred that it has not been formed by any sudden 
convulsion; but by the continuous action of the sea 
mthe strata of the subjacent coal-field, at the time 
then the land was depressed below the ocean. The 
wulders contained in the clay may have been trans- 
prted by ice or other causes, and dropped into the 
ned while it was still soft. In the Pentland Hills a 
vast number of boulders occurs. Some of these, of 
nica slate, weigh six or eight tons, and must have 
cme from a distance of nearly fifty miles. The 
uthor ascribes their transport to floating ice, and 
counts for boulders found on hills above the level 
of the parent rock by the irregular elevation of the 
ind. This movement of the land probably resembled 
that now seen in Scandinavia,—of which the northern 
patt is rising, whilst the southern portion is sinking. 


AstronomIcaL.—April 14.-Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
RN,, V.P., in the chair.—_R. Hodgson, Esq., W. A. 
Cros, Esq., and W. H. Palmer, Esq., were elected 
Fellows. 

‘Flora,’ Observations, by Prof. Challis. Elements, 
y W. W. Boreham, Esq. 

‘Tris.’ Observations, by Prof. Challis. 

‘Neptune.’ Observations, by Prof. Challis. 

‘Mauvais’ Comet.’ By Mr. Lassell—Prof. Challis 
~ud Messrs, Bishop and Hind. 

At a Special General Meeting holden after the 
business of the ordinary Meeting was concluded, the 
fillowing persons were elected Honorary Members : 
—lHlis Majesty the King of Denmark, in acknow- 
kigment of the services of his predecessors,— His 
Grave the Duke of Northumberland, in acknow- 

nt of his defraying the expenses of Sir 
LP. W. Herschel’s work, and Baron von Senf- 
taberg, in acknowledgment of his foundation and 
muntenance of an active and useful observatory. 


Astatic.cMay 13.—The twenty-fifth anniversary 
netting was held—Prof. Wilson in the chair.—The 
"port congratulated the members on their having 

possession of a house better adapted to the 
"atsand purposes of the Society than that which 
they had previously occupied. Want of space had 
‘mpelled them to refuse many offers of valuable 
Reents to their library and museum; and they had, 
weretore, taken the house in New Burlington Street 
Svhich they now met for the first time. To meet 
Increased expenditure consequent upon this re- 
tonal, the President and Council of the Society had 
Remorialized the Court of Directors of the East 
‘tia Company,—and the Court had responded by 
Seating their annual grant from one hundred to 
wo guineas. The Council referred, amongst 
wher means contemplated for enlarging the opera- 





tions and extending the influence of the Society, to 
the expectation they entertained of being able to 
have occasional evening lectures upon subjects con- 
nected with the literature, arts and sciences of Asia. 
The report gave a statement of the changes among 
the members during the past year; and brief notices 
of the most distinguished among the deceased asso- 
ciates. 

Brief notice was taken of the state of our progress 
in the interpretation of the Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
Median inscriptions; which appear to have made 
but little advance, notwithstanding the exertions of 
several learned savants. ‘The most successful of the 
investigators, Major Rawlinson, has been a good 
deal checked in his labours by ill health; but he has 
succeeded in copying some additional portions from 
the rock at Behistun—and hopes are entertained 
that he will shortly transmit a paper om the Baby- 
lonian inscriptions. The Council adverted to the 
publication of Mr. Layard’s Inscriptions from Nineveh, 
under the auspices of the authorities of the British 
Museum. 

The report of the Oriental Translation Committee 
followed. The necessity of discharging heavy liabili- 
ties incurred in the publication of expensive works 
extending over several years, had prevented the pub- 
lication of the usual number of new works. A 
second volume of Prof. Garcin de Tassy’s ‘ Histoire 
de la Littérature Hindoui, &c.’ had been issued; and 
another book containing translations by Dr. Steven- 
son of the ‘ Kalpa Sutra,’ and ‘ Nawa Tatwa’—two 
important works of the Jains,—is nearly ready for 
delivery. Mr. Bland’s ‘ History of Persian Poetry’ 
is making satisfactory progress,—and the Committee 
regret that the limited funds at their disposal have 
compelled them to decline the acceptance of several 
offers of works for printing under its auspices. 

The Committee for Publishing Oriental Texts 
reported the completion of the Festal Letters of 
Athanasius, edited by the Rev. W. Cureton, from a 
MS. of the fourth century, obtained for the British 
Museum from the Nitrian Monastery of St. Mary, 
Deipara. The publication of this MS., important 
in itself, obtains additional interest from the fact of 
its being a palimpsest; the laborious investigations 
of the editor having been rewarded by the recovery 
of a nearly complete copy of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
and probably the most ancient known copy of the 
Iliad of Homer. ‘The History of the Atabegs,* 
edited by Mr. Morley, from the Rauzatus Safa, with 
engraved plates of all the known coins of the Atabegs 
and elucidations thereof by Mr. Vaux, will soon be 
ready for delivery. The Tubfat ul Alnar, forming 
the first portion of Jami’s Khamsah, edited by Prof. 
Falconer, will be soon published. The Committee 
reported that they had been gratified by offers of 
assistance from Prof, Garcin de Tassy and the Rev. 
G. Hunt. 

At a ballot for new members of the Council, all 
the officers were re-elected—and the following were 
elected into the Council in the place of those retiring 
by rotation:—G. W. Anderson, Esq.; H. Borro- 
daile, Esq.; Major-Gen. J. Caulfeild ; Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke; W. Ewer, Esq.; J. Ewing, Esq.; R. H. 
Holland, Esq.; and W. Platt, Esq. 

Institute oF British Arcnirects—May 15.— 
T. Bellamy, V.P. in the chair.—Mr. J .W. Papworth 
presented drawings of the remains of the ancient 
city of Preneste, and of its celebrated Temple of 
Fortune; together with a design for the restoration 
of the Temple and the buildings that occupied one 
side of the hill on which the city stood—and gave 
some history of the subject. 

Mr. J. Thomson read a description of the Village 
Church of Legh de-la-Mere, Wilts, which has lately 
been restored under his direction. 

A communication was read from J. Bonomi, Esq., 
descriptive of the Map of Ancient Egypt recently 
constructed by S. Sharpe, Esq.—and described by 
us last week [p. 515]. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Mon. British Architects, 8, P.x. 
Tours. Institution of Civil Engi 
Wep. Geological, half-past 8. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—General Meeting. 
— College of Chemistry, half-past 8. 
Tuvr. Antiquaries, 8. 
on Z al, 3.—General Business. 
I. 


Archeological Institute, 4 
Botanical, 8. 
- al Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Scott Russell ‘On the 
A = Principle applied to the Construction of Ships.’ 
siatic, 2. 
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FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

In the works of the Dutch school with which this 
country abounds, it is not, as we have before observed, 
an unfrequent occurrence to meet with pictures in the 
production of which two or more artists have com- 
bined. In our own school such a conjunction has been 
rare—and has never had more success than in the two 
pictures which Messrs. Lee and Sidney Cooper have 
sent to this Exhibition. We should scarcely have 
expected their styles to harmonize in so remarkable 
adegree. Mr. Lee’s manner is free and unrestrained— 
having to deal with forms that do not require exacti- 
tude as their characteristic: Mr. Cooper's animals 
demand precision and carefulness. The two perform- 
ances before us evidence a modification of the bias of 
each to meet the other's style: —and the gain has been 
great. ‘The details of stem and leaf are more studied 
on the part of the one; while the animal forms of 
the other are more free, the touch is more fluent, 
and the result is an air of greater spontaneousness, 
The first of these works is entitled 4 Summer Morning 
(383): and a very elegant description it is of the 
time. The cattle are laving their sides or quenching 
their thirst ina pool, surrounded by ash and other 
trees, whose elegant forms have found beautiful 
representation at the hands of Mr. Lee. Their 
stems are most gracefully drawn; while their foliage 
is light and feathery and acted on by every shift and 
undulation of the wind. The cattle are painted to 
perfection,—in a style of frankness which we have 
always desired as an addition to Mr. Cooper's other 
qualities of manner. He has here shown such power 
of generalizing and giving all the true character while 
preserving individual details in their integrity, that 
for the future we must not be deemed importunate 
if we ask from him the like qualities. This picture 
is, in point of elegance and refinement, the best of 
the two. The View above the Slate Quarries, on the 
River Ogweir, North Wales (503), has in its landscape 
as much more solidity as the difference in subject 
might warrant. The rugged character of the moun- 
tain scenery Mr. Lee has well expressed—with all 
the varieties of ground and distance. The water is 
painted with surprising truth; and the varied forms 
of animal life are introduced most judiciously in 
situations that at once express the habits of the 
creatures and serve the perspective truth of the pic- 
ture. ‘These two painters have individually other pie- 
tures in which each singly shows his improved powers, 
Mr. Lee’s Broken Bridge (®8) is a rich and brilliant 
presentment—in which the figures are happily intro- 
duced and as fittingly employed as is usual with this 
painter. They always well carry out his intention. 
The View near Penshurst, Kent (150), is an admir- 
able specimen of daylight truth. The Mill on the 
River Ogweir, North Wales (347), is least to our 
taste. ‘The subject was not an interesting one for the 
pencil—though the picture itself istruthful. In 536 
we have another View on the River Ogweir—better 
chosen, more important as a subject, and exhibiting 
a power and truth that may vie with anything of its 
kind that has been done. The water rushes down 
over the several impediments placed in its way, b 
fragments of disrupted rock and other causes, in sue 
mad and sportive turns that we almost seem to hear 
the voice of its chiding when delayed and the sound 
of its triumph as it leaps along—Mr. Sidney Cooper 
in Sunset (9) has not done himself justice—though 
the effect is excellent. There is an absence of that 
freedom and ease in execution observable in the 
union picture, 383; the elaboration of the cows in 
the ‘ Sunset’ being carried to the verge of constraint. 
A Goatherd on Mecel Shiabod, North Wales (423), 
is a highly picturesque combination, in which the 
painter has given his usual expression to the herd 
which he paints. It is in the White Hall Meadows, 
Canterbury (551), that we are to look for the due 
assertion of Mr. Cooper's talents; and it is not too 
much to say that no artist of the Dutch school ever 
succeeded better in the realization of a similar sub- 
ject. A sunny effect permeates the whole space,— 
and the atmosphere is charged with the golden tone 
to a degree that makes the picture perfect illusion, 
If the mid-distance had been increased in power, as 
we have heard suggested for an improvement, the 
breadth of the picture might have been injured. As 
it is, this work is a striking example of such power 
as makes Mr, Cooper unrivalled in his line. 
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Mr. Elmore, abandoning this year the scenes of ! 
revelry, intrigue, or love, introduces his spectator to 
the solemn chamber of death—and shows himself 
equal to the demands of such a theme. The Death- 
bed of Robert, King of Naples, surnamed the Good 
and the Wise (282), supplies his subject—Mrs. Dob- 
son's ‘Life of Petrarch’ furnishing its incidents. 
The king “ perceiving that he drew near his end, 
assembled his nobles, and dictated his will in their 
presence. By this will, he made Joan, his grand- 
daughter, his heir; and her sister Mary was to suc- 
ceed her. * * After this, Robert desired they would 
bring to him the two young persons he had named 
for his successors.” ‘The king, represented in the 
act of addressing these “two young persons,” forms 
the principal feature in the composition—which is 
arranged with true pictorial skill. Mr. Elmore has 
kept nature in view, and she has been true to him in 
the developement of his idea. The radical defect of 
his picture is in the subject. ‘The impossibility of 
here conveying to the spectator, without the help of 
the catalogue, the fact that the king is explaining to 
his successors the dangers which threaten them and 
the means by which they are to be met, is as obvious 
as that of describing form or colour in the language of 
music. Each art has its own distinct powers and 
limits. The effect of eloquence on an audience may 
be expressed—its means never. Accordingly, the 
effect is well expressed in this picture. ‘The moral 
of the parting admonition is well registered in the 
features and attitudes of the central group near the 
dying monarch—in the attesting party to his testa- 
ment on the right—and in the leech who lingers at 
the bed's-foot. These, with the priest present to 
administer the viaticum, his presbyter and brother- 
hood and the accolytes—the weeping maidens and 
attendants—all confirm the dignity and tenderness 
with which it is related that Robert comported him- 
self in his last hour. Such materials have yielded 
Mr. Elmore more of incident than is usual with him 
—greater variety of character and more powerful 
dramatic situation; and these he has produced in a 
more vigorous style and with improved taste. Less 


diffusion of light in subordinate portions of the work 
would have made a greater point of the central group 


—although it might have rendered the picture more 
conventional in look. 

With the subject of “The Trial of Queen Cathe- 
rine” is always associated in our minds the finest pre- 
sentment of a group of theatrical portraits extant— 
Harlowe’s celebrated work so well-known by Clint’s 
engraving. Though only portraiture—thatis, dramatic 
portraiture—there isa degree of historic appearance 
and consequence imparted to it, which subjects any 
other treatment of the same historic theme to inevit- 
able comparison. In Mr. O’Neil’s picture of Cathe- 
rine of Arragon appealing to Henry VIII. (542), the 
language of Cavendish’s ‘ Life of Wolsey’ is ren- 
dered. ‘The queen kneeling at the royal footstool, 
thusaddresses the sensual monarch: “ Sir, —I beseech 
you, for all the love that hath been between us, and 
for the love of God, let me have justice and right; 
take of me some pity and compassion; for I am a 
poor woman and a stranger, born out of your domi- 
nions. I have here no assured friend, much less 
impartial counsel, and I flee to you as to the head of 
justice within thisrealm. - Alas! alas! wherein have 
I offended you?” Mr. O'Neil has not, however, 
presented the scene in the Whitefriars with the pomp 
and ceremony detailed in the pages of Cavendish 
and borrowed by our great dramatist—neither has 
he had recourse for individual physiognomy to the 
Holbeins in the gallery of Hampton Court. He 
has avoided a mere theatrical presentment of the 
scene,—in lieu of tableau arrangement adopting a 
probable and natural appearance. The queen kneels 
with much offended dignity at the feet of an able in- 
carnation of hypocrisy. This, rather than sensualism, 
is the character which the painter has given to this 
unrelenting monarch. The queen, though seen only 
in profile, looks commanding and simple. Wolsey has 
little of the look of the “ proud prelate” as assigned 
to him by the Christ Church portrait by Holbein; his 
brother-Cardinal Campeggio shows as little of the 
Italian porporato. The great fault isin the subordi- 
nate figures; who are arranged either in such recti- 
linear forms or such equidistant situations that they 
subserve no point in the developement of the story 





and form noincident in it—while they do not optically 


or physically assist the composition either in line or 
in mass. The characters want elevation too,—if 
they be intended as lords or ladies in waiting :—and 
of the latter it may be said that the majority of the 
heads seem studied from one person—yielding mono- 
tony of character. Mr. O’Neil has well sustained 
throughout the scale of high colour in which the pic- 
ture was pitched;—tending, as all similar arrange- 
ments do, to the meretricious, but here so well sup- 
ported by masses of black and dark as to give firm- 
ness and solidity. There is some excellent drawing 
in the work—and portions of execution which may 
serve to convince its author that he is better fitted 
for dramatic illustration than for the presentment of 
scenes from Scriptural or classic story. 

Mr. Knight, the active secretary of the Institution, 
has busied himself amongst the worthies of Devon 
in three excellent studies of character :—Portraits of 
R. I. Marker, of Uffeulme (72), The Venerable Arch- 
deacon John Moore Stevens, of Exeter (224), and 
Thomas Shapter, Physician to the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital (497). These, together with the whole- 
length of James Bentley, the Treasurer of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital (218), are all vigorously treated. 
The group of portraits of The Peninsular Heroes 
(321), having been painted some years since and 
spoken of by us at the time, needs now no additional 
remark. 

Mr. G. E. Hering’s Venice (544) is a morning 
effect on one of those innumerable points of view 
which are obtained of this most singular of cities 
from the lagunes. The colour, from the time chosen, 
is not so powerful as in many of the artist's former 
works; in delicacy it is nowise inferior to any. Porto 
Venere and the Islands of Polonaria and Tino at the 
Entrance of the Gulf of Spezzia (548) is placed too 
high for judging of its merits; but, to all appear- 
ance, it is the better picture of the two. 

Mr. C. Smith, of Edinburgh, if not a pupil of Mr. 
Watson Gordon, has certainly had that artist in his 
eye when he painted the whole-length of George 
Anderson of Kircaldy, and lately Provost of that Burgh 
(557). It is quiet in pose and solid in colour—and 
has great propriety and soberness in its effect. 

Mr. Maclise last year gave us a scene after the 
Deluge, in ‘ Noah’s Sacrifice’:—in a very different 
sense Mr. Linnell this year gives us The Eve of the 
Deluge (620). 

When lo ! a wonder strange ! 

Of every beast, and bird, and insect small 

Came sevens and pairs, and entered in as taught 

Their order: last the sire and his three sons, 

With their four wives; and God made fast the door. 

Meanwhile the south wind rose, and with black wings 

Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove 

From under heaven. 

The test of probability or truth of effect who can 
undertake to apply? Let the work be accepted as 
a pictorial fiction, told in all the chromatic glories of 
the palette—the effect an exaggeration of such as the 
mind js familiar with as presaging a stormy morrow. 
Mr. Linnell has sought an opportunity to show, as if 
by way of problem, that, give him a theme in which 
the chromatic scale may be run upon ad libitum, and 
he will without exhausting produce the most glowing 
and endless combinations. He has indulged the 
pretext which the subject afforded him for the repre- 
sentation of great space and over-picturesque forms; 
making some of them supply him felicitously with 
means of ascent for his animals into the ark,—an 
incident which aids much the picturesqueness of the 
whole. To try this picture by any question of re- 
semblance to fact would be unjust to Mr. Linnell's 
intentions. He has painted a phenomenon; and his 
triumph is that of a gorgeous assemblage of hues— 
in which many harmonious passages of colour may 
be discerned and many a clever incident in light and 
shade, 

Pepys’s Diary, where it gives an account of the 
difficulties encountered by Charles the Second when 
in Holland before the Restoration, has furnished Mr. 
William Carpenter, jun. with an illustration (550). 
The King and his attendants were all but destitute 
of clothes and money;—* their clothes not being 
worth forty shillings the best of them,’’ says Pepys, 
and he adds,—‘ How overjoyed the King was when Sir 
John Grenville brought him some money—so joyful, 
that he called the Princess Royal and Duke of York 
to look upon it as it lay in the portmanteau before it 
was taken out.” Mr, Carpenter has succeeded in 





telling his story with clearness; the constj 
his picture being made to subserve its general j 
without any sacrifice of conformity to the Most 
proved modes of picture-making. » 

M. J. Gudin’s Sunrise on the Coast of Mi 
(457)—where the great orb dispels but slowly the 
white morning mist— provokes recollection Tather 
of a caricature than of nature. The Solitary lig 
represented as prowling on the sea-shore remind; 
of Hood's print entitled ‘ Meeting a Settler, i 
represents a wandering and shipwrecked ep; 
encountering, on his first landing, one of those 
monarchs of the forest. But for this associatig 
present manifestation of the powers of the el. 
brated prince of French landscape painters yj 
with no dereliction of justice have been passed oy 
altogether. 

A very pretty and graceful action may be 
nized in a single figure of Ruth gleaning, by ( 
Elder (434): and a well-intended thought in jy 
neighbour, Meditation (435), by Miss M. A. Cole_ 
though this is deficient in drawing and finish, 

Mr. G. F. Watts—one of the successful cartoonis; 
of Westminster Hall—is not successful in either 
the two portraits which he has here. Lady Holloxg 
(307) is as little remarkable as an example ¢ 
feminine individuality as is the portrait of the a. 
minister M. Guizot (582) as a likeness of the map, 
Such works will not maintain the position or justify 
the notice assigned to the artist elsewhere. f 

Mr. Alfred Chalon’s little picture which he cals 
Autumn (532) is not to be overlooked. A simple 
group of ladies reclining in a vineyard, observing 
peasants who are collecting the luscious grapes, ha 
served him for one of those graceful compositions ix 
which he excels. By his brother in the flesh and in 
the Academy there is a small picture, 4 Study in 
Windsor Park (100) — vigorous and forcible and 
distinct, inasmuch as it is not painted in the manne 
or fashion of any one else, 

Mr. Hollins has some very successful portraits; 
the chief of which is the group of Mrs. Arden ad 
her Daughters (251)—unaffected in action, clew, 
and bright in colour. The portrait of James Bu- 
chell, Esq. (84) is a gentlemanly personification of 
a civic functionary :—very good also is the portmit 
of Charles Lushington, Esq., M.P. (446). Looking 
out—Coast of Dover (436), by the same, is a good 
representation of the denizens of the beach. 

Mr. T. Danby’s View of the Gledur Mountains, 
from the Banks of the Llugwy, North Wales (527), is 
scarcely so good as pictures of a similar kind er 
hibited by him here last season, and this year at the 
British Institution. The scene is a fine one—but 
the picture is wanting in luminousness. The sky i 
hard both in form and in colour; and there is ade 
ficiency of gradation. Nevertheless, the picture bas 
much merit. 


Sculpture. 

In the centre front of the groups of sculpture that 
occupy the floor of the cellar of the Academy ar 
three busts—to which we will give precedence of 
notice, because of the social pre-eminence of the 
parties whom they represent—and because one 
them is an artist whose professional eminence bring 
him first under our review in dealing with works d 
more artistic importance. No. 1317 is a marble 
bust of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, by Mr. Gibson 
the Academician—No. 1318 presents, on one side of 
her, the marble bust of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, by Mr. N. N. Burnard—and No. 1319 
shows, on the other, the bust of His Royal Highness 
Prince Alfred, by Mrs. Thornycroft. The bust 0 
the Prince of Wales is executed, by the Queen’ 
permission, for the hall of the Royal Polytechne 
Society at Falmouth,—to be placed there in coy 
memoration of the Royal visit to Cornwall in 1846 
The bust of Prince Alfred is a commission by 5 
Majesty. These facts stated, we have little more 
say in relation to the three works. The bust of 
Queen makes her more round-faced and matron} 
looking than to us the original seems ; and a 
matter of drawing the eyes seem to approach 10 
close upon the nose. To the Prince of Wales® 
sculptor has contrived to give the face of a man ® 
the features of a child. We know not if this wou 
be esteemed a royal compliment; but we hope that 
truth royal boyhood is a more gracious thing—# 
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,- i has not half so old a head as this 


Ses shoulders. ‘The artistic effect is that 


fa Prince Alfred in Mrs. Thornycroft’s 
«on isa marble baby. 

The work of most pretension in more respects 
than one, in this collection is a Statue, in marble, of 
furora stepping upon the Earth, scattering Dew 
(1326), by Mr. Gibson. In this figure Mr. Gibson 
jas repeated the experiment of colour which he 
made with such indifferent success in his Island 

een, @ portrait of Royalty, exhibited here last 
year. The goddess wears on her forehead the star 
of the morning scattering rays of blue and white— 
her head is bound with a fillet red-edged and blue- 
gamed—and the hem of her garment is coloured red. 
Whatever authorities may be found in defence of 
this colouring practice, it 1s an affectation which we 
hope will never prevail in sculpture. It belongs to 
sfalse and meretricious school, wherever it may have 
been taught—and so far as, on the strength of the 
yame here associated with it, this work may be 
xcepted as authority, it indicates a return to un- 
sund principles in ours. All attempts on the part 
of sculpture at obtaining the effects of the other arts 
without their resources is a falling back upon the bar- 
harisms of the art. If Phidias sometimes made use 
othe enrichments of golden ornaments and precious 
stones, the cases were so rare as compared with the 

imens of pure and self-expressive sculpture which 
ie. master produced, that there is good reason 
to suppose he yielded, in these exceptional cases, his 
om more instructed taste and refined judgment to 
the prejudices of an age behind himself as regards 
te true principles of Art—and that he did this only 
togain that vantage ground in the public mind which 
uightenable him finally to liftit up tohisown standard. 
All attempts at the particular imitation of colour or 
exture—_and we remember that last year Mr. Gibson 
idl into that other affectation, too,—are but means 
for betraying—not concealing, as the artist should— 
the limits of the art. Sculpture can deal with only 
frms—and must get all her expressions out of them; 
wi this, while it keeps her canons most severe, 
raders her perhaps the most intellectual of all the 
imitative arts. The sculptor is more exclusively 
indebted to his own mind than any other save the 
But this work of Mr. Gibson’s is full, to our 
inking, of other faults, such as might be looked for 
fom one who abandons the severe simplicity of his 
ut for extrinsic resources. Form, attitude, action, 
ad sentiment are alike displeasing to us. We refuse 
hedrawing—and we suspect the anatomy. This is 
adancing girl_not the young Aurora who comes to 
open the gate of Heaven and let out the chariot of 
tte Sun. The sense of motion and awakening which 
belongs to the gracious presence of the goddess is 
wuething different, as we feel it, from the flutter and 
ifectation here. That very deliberate cheerfulness 
hers is not the Morning on her brow. Will the 
sulptor say whether he has meant to make her fly 
wnn? The general affectation is repeated in all 
the details_in ways which, while they heighten the 
tect of the false sentiment, are so many several 
tiences against sound Art. We suppose it is with the 
tev of aiding the suggestion of flutter and motion that 
ttelines in the front drapery cross in all directions 
udatall angles, in endless confusion: but it rather 
tenets from the same idea that the drapery behind 
thug on like a bundle of rags from Monmouth 
, We will not take upon us to be so sure on 

he point of anatomy; though we feel no confidence 
Uthat left leg__and have exceeding doubts as to the 
tamer in which the first finger of the right hand 
‘nied to hold the urn that our imagination fails 
vill with dew. For the drawing—Aurora should 
ut, we think, have an instep which suggests that it 

‘been taken from a boot-tree when she rose; and, 
maid all the mannerism and complication of the 

let any artist's eye follow with pleasure if it 
m the straight line which crosses diagonally from 
te finger of the left hand to the toe of the right foot 
~inversing nearly the whole of the figure. Of a 
80 eminent as Mr. Gibson there can be no 
in saying these things :—but his very emin- 
"ce and the authority of former works of his make 
; a dangerous when it takes a wrong direc- 
ey make his keeping of the canons a 

ture than common duty. ei 


appears to great advantage in this 





Exhibition by a charming figure of a Dancing Girl 
reposing (1320)—executed in marble for the Art- 
Union of London. Pose, sentiment, and modelling 
are alike beautiful. Pausing from the exertion of 
the dance, the right hand of the girl rests on the 
flower-covered trunk of a tree, and the left droops 
listlessly with the tambourine which had inspired the 
motion. There is in this arm a defect. It hangs 
too lifelessly—and has the appearance, scientifically, 
of being unemployed. The muscles are not brought 
properly into play for grasping the tambourine. 
Nothing need exceed the sweetness of expression in 
the face—where there is no attempt at any cha- 
racter beyond the occasion. Indeed, the entire 
absence of affectation is one of the charms of Mr. 
Marshall’s sculpture. The form is naked to the 
waist; and the folds of the garment below are a 
valuable aid to the composition—but not quite true 
to its tale. They well sustain the figure;—but are 
too heavy for the dance, and inevitably convey the 
notion of impediment to the free action of the limbs. 
The Art-Union has, however, good reason to con- 
gratulate itself on having elicited a work of sculpture 
which is an honour to the school. Cupid captive 
(1332), by the same artist, is a performance of less 
mark—though still of great merit. The action of 
the nymph is felicitous, and her face is sweet and 
expressive ; but the Cupid whom she holds by the 
wing is like a Cupid borrowed from a toy-shop,— 
too small in proportion, and his action wooden and 
absurd. 

There is nothing finer in the collection than 
Mr. J. Wyatt's group in marble of The Nymph 
Eucharis and Cupid (1325). It stands near Mr. 
Gibson's ‘ Aurora’—and gains some addition to the 
effect of its intrinsic excellence by the contrast. 
The noble simplicity with which the sculptor here 
works out his ends, is decisive of the question as to the 
true methods of sculpture. The group has variety— 
but gained through breadth and harmony. The 
nymph Eucharis sits on a rock; and there is no point 
of view in which she is looked at that does not reveal 
anew beauty. There is one point, looking from her 
right, in which the action and sentiment of the head 
bowed down to meet the glance of the god, and that 
of the Cupid as he looks up to speak, are of surpassing 
grace and beauty. Mr. Wyatt’s Cupid is a real 
Cupid, too—no kindred to Mr. Marshall’s. His limbs 
and looks are instinct with his mythological life, 
and his action is full of meaning. We are not quite 
sure that he is not somewhat too large for the pro- 
portions of the group. From generals to details—it 
is worth while to institute a comparison between the 
foot of Eucharis and that of Mr. Gibson’s ‘Aurora.’ 
The lines and workmanship of the garment that fold 
over the lower limbs of the sitting figure are of re- 
markable beauty.—Mr. Wyatt puts himself not far 
from the first rank of sculptors by this work, 

Lavinia, by Mr. Spence (1328) comes very near 
to greatness—but misses it. The face and sentiment 
are finely conceived and rendered, the bust is beau- 
tiful, the shoulders are well modelled, and the head 
is finely put on—but the figure is too short and 
thick. There is, however, the making of an eminent 
sculptor in Mr. Spence. Many of the best and 
soundest qualities of his art may be detected in this 
production. 

Five-Art Gossip. — We have been enabled to 
obtain a list of the principal pictures, drawings, 
sketches, &c. by Mr. Mulready which have been 
selected for exhibition at the Society of Arts. As 
we mentioned last week, the on/y important works 
absent are the three Vernon pictures, and ‘The 
Travelling Druggist.’ Hereafter, this list may be 
useful for reference. Some already belong to a 
past age, being half a century old. ‘The Fight in- 
terrupted’ ‘Idle Boys’—‘ Punch’ —‘ Lending a 
Bite’-—‘ The Widow’ —* The Whistonian Contro- 
yersy’—An I]lustration of “ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.”—‘ Haymaking’— The Mall, Ken- 
sington Gravel Pits’\—The Origin of a Painter’-—‘ A 
Carpenter's Shop and Kitchen’— Boys Fishing’— 
‘ All the World’s a Stage’ —‘ The Careless Mes- 
senger’-—‘ The Barber’s Shop’—‘ First Love’—‘ Near 
the Mall, Kensington Gravel Pits’—‘ Choosing the 
Wedding Gown’—‘ The First Voyage’—‘ Peregrine 
Touchwood breaking in upon the Rev, Josiah Cargill.’ 





—‘St. Ronan’s Well’—‘ The Cannon’—‘ The Wolf 
and the Lamb’—‘ The Forgotten Word’—‘ Interior 
of an English Cottage’-—‘ The Convalescent'—‘ Boys 
playing at Cricket’—‘The Dog of two minds’— 
‘Giving a Bite-—A Sailing Match’\—‘ A View in 
St. Albans’—‘ Old Houses in Lambeth’—‘ The Rattle’ 
—‘ Returning from the Hustings’\—‘ An Interior\— 
‘The Sonnet’—‘ Brothers and Sisters (Pinch of the 
Ear)’—‘ Open your Mouth and shut your Eyes\— 
‘The Intercepted Billet)—‘A Toy Seller-—‘ The 
Kitchen Fire-— Child and Kitten’—‘ Father and 
Child’—Sketch for the picture of ‘The Travelling 
Druggist\—Sketch for the picture of ‘The Dog of 
two Minds'—‘ Horses Baiting’"—‘ A Cottage’—* St. 
Peter’s Well, in the Vestry of York Minster*— 
‘Gipsies’—‘ Cottage and Figures’—‘An Ass’— 
‘ Puppies’ Heads’—‘ The Last in‘—Sketch for ‘ The 
Ford’ — ‘Caliban, Trinculo, and Stephano led by 
Ariel’s piping*—* The Disobedient Prophet'—‘ Poly- 
phemus receiving the third Bowl of Wine from 
Ulysses\—Sketch for the picture of ‘First Love’— 
‘Sir Jasper Cranbourne presenting for the third and 
last time the Challenge from Sir Geoffry Peveril 
to Major Bridgenorth’'—‘A Street Preacher°—A 
Sketch in Chalk, for the picture of ‘The 
Fight interrupted’\—‘ The Rival’s Dog’—The only 
sketch made for the picture of ‘The Origin of a 
Painter’—Studies in Black and Red Chalk, from 
Nature, in the Royal Academy—Studies in Black 
and White Chalk, from Nature, in the Royal Aca- 
demy—Four Sketches in Pen and Ink from Nature 
—The First Sketch made for the subject of ‘ Lend- 
ing a Bite’—Study of an Ash Tree from Nature. 
Capheaton. 1814—‘ Mounces, Northumberland.’ 
1814 — ‘Interior of a Herd’s House, Mounces, 
Northumberland.’ 1814—‘ The Leaplish, Mounces, 
Northumberland.’ 1814—Sketches in Pen and Ink 
of Draped Figures from Nature.—Sketches in Pen 
and Ink from Nature, for parts in ‘The Careless 
Messenger’—The only Sketches made for the picture 
of ‘The Wolf and the Lamb’—Studies in Pen and 
Ink, of Leafless Trees, in the Winter of 1845-6 
Studies in Crayons, of Morning and Evening Skies, 
in the Winter of 1845-6 — ‘ Sunset, Capheaton, 
Northumberland.’ Dec. 1845 — ‘Looking South 
from the Dining Room at Capheaton.’ Jan. 1845 
—Seven first Sketches of subjects for pictures. Eight 
Figures from Nature—Nine Sketches of subjects for 
pictures. ‘ Village Buffoon.’ ‘ Fight interrupted.’ 
‘Leap Frog.’ For the larger picture of‘ The Bite’ 
The Design, in Pen and Ink, for the Seal of the Society 
of the Artists* Fund—‘ Dying in Harness.’ A Sketch 
in Pen and Ink—Seven Designs for the illustration of 
‘ Peveril of the Peak’—Twenty Designs for the illus- 
tration of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 1840., &c, &c. 
The private view is on the 3rd of June. We observe 
that the season tickets are to be issued at a moderate 
charge. 

Mr. Vernon’s munificent gift to the British Nation 
of one hundred and sixty selected pictures by British 
artists was opened to the view of the public on 
Thursday last in that gentleman’s ‘own house, 
No. 50, Pall Mall. The collection is well known, 
—and almost every picture has already been no- 
ticed, at one time or another, in this paper. A 
gift of such munificence deserves a suitable repo- 
sitory for its reception; for at present it is but in- 
differently seen, crowded on a narrow staircase, and 
in small and rather dark rooms—rooms inferior in 
many respects to the old Angerstein House in Pall 
Mall where the infant National Gallery was first 
lodged. The public are admitted on certain days, 
and under certain strict regulations. No more than 
three hundred tickets are to be issued for any one 
day, and each ticket will be but for one individual. 
Let us add that it would be a proper and well- 
timed compliment to Mr. Vernon if the Govern- 
ment were to decide at once when, where, and by 
whom a Gallery shail be built suitable for the recep- 
tion of so munificent a donation. Tardiness in such 
a matter implies a want of proper appreciation; and 
any difficulty thrown in the way by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is nothing better than a false eco- 
nomy. The Committee on the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates is not sitting for the purpose of interfering with 
a liberal expenditure on objects wherein the proper 
pride of the nation is involved—the speech in the 
House the other night of Mr. Vernon Smith, the 
Chairman of the Committee, is conclusive on this 
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point—but for the purpose of lopping off and paring 
down the extravagances of a long period of wasteful 
—— and the jobs of mere party patronage. 
he new Panorama of Paris, now on view at the 
Panorama in Leicester Square, is a daylight scene, 
and affords a striking contrast to the panorama of 
the same city by moonlight recently opened at the 
Colosseum. The view is taken from the Place de la 
Concorde, now the Place de la Révolution; and the 
icture is the joint performance of Mr. Burford and 
itr. H. C. Selous. The effect is good. The archi- 
tectural elevations and details are particularly faithful, 
and some of the figures in the procession escorting a 
Tree of Liberty are both animated and appropriate. 
The new panorama is perfectly the Paris of the pre- 
sent day. 

The collection of Spanish pictures the property 
of the late Sir John M‘Pherson Brackenbury—which 
were sold yesterday at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s— 
disappointed those who expected to see in them such 
results of a long residence in the Peninsula as one 
who had been twenty years British consul for the 
province of Andalusia would seem to have had op- 
portunities for securing. Judging by what we saw, 
we must suppose either that the best had been already 
disposed of, or that Sir John Brackenbury’s taste 
was not of high order. Several of the pictures were 
attributed to Murillo—and some were said to be of 
his earliest style. The names of Alonzo Cano, 
Ribalta Velasquez, Arellano, Sebastian Gomez, Ve- 
lasquez, Juan del Castillo, Iriarte, and Zurbaran were 
freely given to as unpromising and unpleasing a 
series, though small in number, as isthe more numerous 
one in the Gallery of the Louvre selected by Baron 
Taylor. One only picture of great excellence there 
was in the whole collection A ‘Crucifixion’ ascribed 
to Murillo—well-known to the visitors to the British 
Institution as having been exhibited there among 
the works of the Old Masters in 1835, 7, and 1845. 
This picture is of rare beauty—and would adorn any 
collection, national or private. It sold for only 
641. 1s. 

The Pepys portraits, once the property of Mr. 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell and of Pepys himself, were 
sold on Tuesday last, at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s, 
forthe price of an old song. It would have grieved 
Mr. Pepys’s heart much more than the famous rent 
in his camlet cloak did, to have seen the prices at 
which they went. The truth is, the sale was very 
little known (it came at the end of a china and 
bronze sale); and there was no one in the room who 
knew the pictures or could help Mr. Christie to a 
larger price. Pepys himself, by Kneller (the head 
engraved by R. White), was knocked down for ten 
guineas and a half; his nephew Jackson, by Kneller, 
sold for seven guineas; his friend Will Hewer (so 
often mentioned in the Diary), for five guineas and a 
half; and the three-quarter portrait of James II., for 
nine guineas. The Jackson and Hewer (both in 
good condition) are engraved in the quarto edition 
of Pepys; and the James II. (somewhat rubbed), is 
the very portrait for which the King was sitting 
to Kneller when he was told that the Prince of 
Orange had landed. Verrio’s long water colour 
drawing for the large court picture at Christ's Hospital 
sold for 21/.; and the ‘ Portrait of a Musician’ (so it 
was put up) for only 22. 10s. The ‘Portrait ofa 
Musician’ so cheaply knocked down was the head 
of Pepys himself, thus characteristically referred to 
in his own diary :— 

1666, March 17. To Hales’s, and paid him 14/. for the 
picture and 17. 5s. for the frame. This day I began to sit, 
and he will make me, I think, a very fine picture. He pro- 
mises it shall be as good as my wife’s, and I sit to have it 
full of shadows, and do almost break my neck looking over 
my shoulder to make the posture for him to work by. 

March 30, To Hales’s, and there sat till almost quite dark 
upon working my gowne, which I hired to be drawn in; an 
Indian gowne. 

April 11. To Hales’s, where there was nothing found to 
be done more to my picture, but the musique, which now 
oe me mightily, it being painted true. 

he portrait is “full of shadows"—the head is turned 
sufficiently over the shoulder—he wears his hired 
Indian gown—and the “ musique” which he holds in 
his hand and which pleased him so mightily is his 
own song of‘ Beauty, retire.’ The notes are painted 
true, and the words “ Beauty, retire” are written 
at the head. ‘The picture is in capital condition, and 
deserves to be engraved. 

Mr. H. C. Shenton is engaged by the Council of 
the Art-Union of London to engrave on steel, in 





the line manner, and on a large scale, Mr. Cross’s 
fine picture of ‘ Richard Ceur de Lion; the prints 
from which (after the original plate has undergone 
the process of electrotyping) will be distributed to 
the subscribers. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows :—“ The 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's have taken a hint 
from the village churchwarden, and are cleaning the 
cathedral interior with white paint. Is it classicism 
or orthodoxy that does this? Or what may be the 
good reason that that which is undoing everywhere 
else is doing under the eyes of the Atheneum and of 
all the London archeology? Is this Protestant 
cathedral too modern for the attention of the jealous 
antiquarian? I myself have no professional know- 
ledge of these things; but as a matter simply of taste 
—as I rejoice to see a pretty face and good hand and 
neck unconcealed by the orientalisms of veils or the 
western barbarity of gloves—so do I think all stone, 
brick, and wood should be made to show a good face 
when they have it.” 

The Commission appointed to decide in the matter 
of the competition for the painting of a figure 
symbolical of the French Republic has brought its 
labours to a close. This Commission, which in- 
cluded several members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, the Minister of the Interior, and a delegation 
of painters from the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
has selected twenty from a large body of competitors 
to send in a figure on the large scale,—allotting an 
indemnity of 500 francs to each. Five of the next 
best designs have been indicated, that their authors 
may hold themselves in readiness to supply, in the 
order in which they are named, any vacancy that 
may happen in the ranks of the twenty first chosen.— 
All the other proceedings of the Ministry relating to 
the Fine Arts have not, however, given equal satis- 
faction to the artists of France. The republican 
principle, which began by letting the mob of “ gen- 
tlemen who paint with ease’’ into the Exhibition gal- 
leries of the Louvre, has not been consistently observed. 
A decree of the Minister of the Interior having 
intrusted the decoration of the Pantheon to certain 
parties named, 660 artists have sent in a protest against 
this return to the system of favour and privilege. 

Among the many pictures commissioned and sold 
previously to their being sent to the Royal Academy 
may be mentioned the following.—_Mr. Cope’s ‘ Car- 
dinal Wolsey’—painted for H.R.H. Prince Albert; 
E. A. Eddis’s two pictures of ‘ The Sisters’—sold to 
Mr. Jones Loyd; Mr. Herbert’s ‘St. John the Bap- 
tist,? and Mr. Stanfield’s ‘ Amalfi-—purchased by 
Col. Pennant; Mr. Maclise’s ‘Chivalry’ —sold to 
Mr. Peto; Mr. Eastlake’s ‘Italian Family,’ and Mr. 
Frost’s ‘ Euphrosyne’—purchased by Mr. Bicknell; 
Mr. Webster’s ‘ Dotheboys Hall’—painted for Mr. 
Charles Dickens; Mr. Lee’s ‘ View near Penshurst, 
Kent’—purchased by Mr. Alderman Salomons; Mr. 
Mulready’s picture of ‘The Butt’—painted for Mr. 
Sheepshanks; Mr. Redgrave’s ‘Country Cousins,’ 
Mr. Roberts’s Chancel of the Collegiate Church of 
Antwerp,’ and Mr. Uwins’s ‘ Vintage’the first two 
painted for, and the last sold to, Mr. Vernon, to be 
presented to the National Collection; Mr. Frith’s 
* Trial of the Witch,’ and Mr. Egg’s ‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth’— both purchased by Mr. Miiller; Messrs. 
F. R. Lee’s and Sydney Cooper’s two joint pictures 
of ‘A Summer’s Morning’ and ‘ The View above the 
Slate Quarries’ were both purchased by Mr. Rucker; 
Mr. F. Goedall’s ‘ Departure of the Emigrants’ was 
sold to Mr. Jones Loyd; Mr. Linnell’s ‘ Eve of the 
Deluge’ is purchased by Mr. Gillot.—The following 
are some of the pictures which have been selected 
by the prizeholders in the Art-Union. Mr. Harvey's 
‘ Blowing Bubbles, for 300 guineas, by Mrs. Taylor; 
Mr. O’Niel’s ‘Catherine of Aragon,’ for 200 guineas, 
by Mr. G. A. Hatfield; Mr. Lee’s ‘ Broken Bridge,’ 
for 150 guineas, by Mr. C. Meade—all from the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy; Mr. Haghe’s 
‘Capuchin Monks,’ for 157/. 10s., by the Rev. Mr. 
Cottingham—from the New Water Colour Society; 
Mr. Hart’s ‘ Meditation,’ for 120 guineas, by Mr. F. 
Allen; Mr. M‘Innes’s ‘On the Lido, near Venice,’ 
for 120 guineas, by Mrs. Hosking; Mr. Lee’s * Mill 
on the River Ogwier,’ for 100 guineas, by Mr. 8. 
Varden; Mr. Brooks’s ‘Soldier’s Return,’ for 100 
guineas, by Mr. R. T'wentyman—from the Royal 
Academy; Mr. Boddington’s ‘Shades of Evening,’ 
for 1007, by Mr. Burcham—from the Society of 
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British Artists; Mr. E.W. Cooke's ‘ Dutch 
ing,’ for 80 guineas, by Mr. J. M. Jones: tg 
ness's ‘ Grecian Mother,” for 80 guineas, by the Rer 
W.H. Vernon; Mr. Bateman’s ‘ Meal Time? 
80/., by Mr. H. Field—from the Royal Academy 
Mr. Woodward's ‘Setters on the Moors,’ for 9° 
by Mr. Davis—from the Society of British Arte 
Mr. Gilbert's ‘Othello and Desdemona,’ for 751. . 
Mr. Edward Hawkins—from the British Instj xy 
Mr. Corbould’s ‘ From Peveril of the Peak,’ for 701, 
by the Rev.W. Leigh—from the New Water Colour 
Society; Mr. Richardson's ‘Scotch Peasants Wash: 
ing,’ for 682. 5s., by Mr. Brook—from the Old Wate 
Colour Society; Mr. Gill's ‘ Preparing for May Day! 
for 60 guineas, by Mr. Allen; Mr. Woolmer’s ‘ Lake 
of Perguse,’ for 60/., by Mr. Dennet—from the Soc; 
of British Artists; Mr. Lee's ‘Shady River in Sum. 
mer,’ for 60/., by Mr. C. Stewart—from the British 
Institution; Mr. Manley’s ‘Scene from Kenilworth’ 
for 50 guineas, by Mr. Jewitt; Mr. Prentis's ‘Love 
in a Village,’ for 50/., by Mr. J. Maurice—from the 
Society of British Artists; Mr. Mole’s “Returning 
from the Beach,’ for 50/., by Mr. G. Meggy_ 
the New Water Colour Society; Mr. Wills’s ‘ Mysie 
Happer,” for 501, by Mr. D. Roberts; Mr. @. 4, 
Williams's ‘ Returning from Labour,’ for 402, by 
Mr. W. J. Normanville; Mr. Stanfield, Jun.’s, 
‘Portal near Boulogne,’ for 40/., by Mr. D. R. Coote: 
Mr. Jutsum’s *Trout Stream,’ for 40/., by Mr. Clowes. 
Mr. A. Jerome's ‘ Peasants of Subiaco,’ for 30 guineas, 
by Mr. W. Huffington—from the Royal Academy; 
Mr. T. 8. Robins’s ‘Sea Piece,’ for 30 guineas, 
Mr. Yarnold—from the New Water Colour Society; 
and Mr. T. K., Fairless’s ‘ Vessel Ashore,’ for 251, by 
Mr. T. Martin. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Subscribers and the Public 
are penpestfally informed the SIXTH CONCERT will take 
place at the HANOVER -SQUARE ROOMS on MONDAY 
3 VENING, May 29th. Programme—Sinfonia in c, No. 1, Mozart; 
Concerto in G minor, Pianoforte, Miss Kate Loder, Mendelssohn : 
Overture, * Parisina,’ W. 8. Bennett ; Sinfonia in p, No. 2, Beet- 
oven; Concertino, Violin, Mr. H. Blagrove, Spohr; Overture, 
* Freyschiitz, Weber. Vocal Performers—Madame Dorus-Gras 
and Signor Salvi. Conductor, Mr. Costa. Single Ticket, UL 1s; 
Double Ticket, 1/. 108; Triple Ticket, 22. 5s., to be obtained of 
Messrs, Addison, 210, Regent-street. 


MUSICAL UNION. —Herr Hallé, Herr Hermann, Signor 
Piatti. M. Deloffre, and Mr. Hill, are engaged to perform on 
TUESDAY NEXT, at Half-past Three o'clock. Quartet in p, 
No. 63, Haydn; Impromtu, Pianoforte, C. Hallé ; Duett in 4 
69, Piano and Violoncello, Beethoven. "Tickets, 10s, 6d. each, to 
had of Messrs, Cramer & Co., 210, Regent-street. Members cap 
introduce Visiturs on paying at Willis’s Rooms. r 

J. ELLA, Director. 


MISS DOLBY and MR. LINDSAY SLOPER to apnounee 
that their ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, under 
the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
ey and H.R.H. Prince Albert, will take place at the 
HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS on the 30th inst. To Commence 
at Two o'clock goocens, Vocalists—Madame Anna Thillon, 
Misses Wallace, Pyne and L. Pyne, and Dolby ; Signor Marrs, 
Messrs. Lockey, Genge, Seguin, Calkin, and Kench, assisted by the 
Students of the Royal Academy of Music. Instrumental Per- 
formers—The Messrs. Distin, Messrs. C. Hallé, Benedict, and 
Lindsay Sloper. The Orchestra will be complete in every depart 
ment. Leader, Mr. Willy. Conductors, Messrs. edict and 
Lucas. On this occasion will be performed (for the First Time) 
‘An AntueM,’ by Dr. Mendelssohn, with other works little known 
in thiscountry. Tickets,7s. each, may be had of all the prineiral 
Music-sellers ; of Miss Dolby, 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-sq 
and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwicke-place, Hyde Park-square. 
Reserved Seats, 10s, 6d. each, to be had only of Messrs. Cramer & 
Co. ; of Miss Dolby, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 


MR. and MRS. W. H. SEGUIN’S CONCERT on TUESDAY 
EVENING NEXT, May 30, at_ the HANOVER-SQUARE 
RCOMS, at which will appear Madame Dorus-Cras, Madame 
Lablache, Misses Birch, Do oy Williams, Pyne, Duval, and Mn 
W.H. Seguin. Messrs. Sims Reeves, W. H. Seguin, Calkin, Land, 
Lockey, Signor Brizzi, and Mr. John Parry. The eminent Pianist 
Monsieur Charles Hallé, will perform in conjunction with Mr. 
Balsir Chatterton (harpist to the Queen), Mr. Distin and 
Messrs. Noble and W. H. Holmes, and Signor G. Regon' the 
Seats, Stalls, and Room Tickets, at 78. each, to be had of all 

rincipal Musicsellers ; and of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Seguin, # 
Curzon-street, Mapfair. 

















Ancient Concerts.—The concert of His Lordship 
of Bath and Wells contained little for comment saves 
song from ‘Theodora,’ ‘Sweet rose and lily, agreeably 
sung by Mr. Lockey,—the emission of certain solos by 
a male counter-tenor, which was not only intolerable 
but superfluous—seeing that Miss Martha Williams 
was “in presence”— a Russian Hymn (not Colonel 
Lyoff’s tune), in which the name was all the nation- 
ality—and the singing of Madame Viardot-Garea 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. The Lady's voice has not 
recovered itself: and its uncertainty produces a fee? 


of discomfort, which not even her grand st yle, passion r 


ate expression, and consummate science can dispel 
Further, we take leave to think that ‘Che faro and 
‘Ombra adorata’ have been sung properly by no n° 
since Madame Pasta (except, perhaps, by nae 
who in her reading of these songs kept close to 
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Madame Viardot’s version resembles that 
her sister, which always seemed to us to want 
“iy and tenderness. In the duett ‘II tuo destino,” 
asolini’s ‘ Mitridate,’ Madame Viardot was 
by Mr. Reeves, and they were encored. But 
the compliment would have been better bestowed 
the ‘Adelaide;’ which our tenor sang better than 
English tenor has sung it before. Had the contrast 
his full and his delicate notes been less 
abrupt, there would have been little left to desire. 
fashion was set by Rubini ; but Mr. Reeves 
rould do well to recollect that in Rubini's case it 
yas a matter of necessity, owing to the impaired state 
ofthe great tenor’s voice, which rendered all mezza- 
om so many difficulties that by some 
atiice or other must needs be evaded. Happily, 
Mr, Reeves has no need of expedients;—and he 
yould do wisely to avoid them, as affectations. 





CoxcERTS OF THE WeeEk.—We have no alter- 
native, under circumstances, save to be laconic in our 
concert notices. Dfadame Puzzi received her friends 
on Monday,—the word literally defining the Lady's 
own share in her own concert. The best of Mr. 
Lumley’s company appeared, with the exception of 
Malle. Lind. M. Thalberg was to play his delicious 
fantasia on ‘Don Pasquale,’—one of those displays 
‘of combined elegance and power in which he is un- 
rivalled among executants. M. Hermann, a pleasing 
violin player, performed a fantasia: and Madame 
Sabatier sang and said a pair of French romances, 
with decided success. But, whether as a singer or a 
ayer in this piquant class of composition, the pretty 
French Lady must take rank as an artist after 
Mesdames Cinti, Dorus, and Thillon, and the late 
Madame Colon Leplus—of all the Jennys one of the 
most fascinating in her time and according to her 


order. 

The fifth Beethoven Quartett was held on Monday 
evening :—on Wednesday evening the chamber con- 
cert of Herr and Madame Goffrié, two of those well- 
trained professors whose residence amongst us, no 
les than the quality of music they present when 
appealing to the public, is a sign of the times full of 

ise. Indeed, by the benefit entertainments 
which are—no less than those which are not—may 
any one interested in the matter measure the amount 
and nature of our musical progress. The British 
Musicians held a trial of new compositions on 


Thursday. 


Her Masesty’s THeatre.—Donizetti’s pretty, 
pthetic ‘Linda’—the first act of which contains 
wme of his best music—was performed this day 
veek, under circumstances of unusual interest, for 
the début of its original heroine. The lady, more- 
wer, is the only modern songstress of high Continen- 
lal fame (Madame Nini-Barbieri perhaps excepted) 
vhom we had yet to hear; so powerful has been the 
magnet which of late has drawn the best musical 
genius of the world to our “ horrid clime.” The long 
lst of operas expressly composed for Madame Tado- 
ini at once proves that hers has been no “bubble re- 
putation,” and must have prepared any one versed in 
the first rule of arithmetic for the maturity of the 
new comer. This—which there is no overlooking 
ur escaping from—is out of proportion disadvan- 
tageous to a débutante. A public, growing older 
lng with its favourite forgets (partly perhaps in 
eltprotection) the lapse of time. But a stranger 
vho has reached “the grand climacteric” ere the 





gercourse is begun, must possess more than ordinary 


fnius and power to accomplish a friendship with an 
judience so fastidious as our London one is naturally 
made by the presence of the most distinguished 
‘oealists of Europe. 

Time must have been when Madame Tadolini’s 
Yoice would, of itself, have established her here 
ithin the compass of a single act. In spite of its 
Perpetual vibration of tone, we can recognize its great 
ingnal beauty of quality and evenness throughout 
compass. It has never been an expressive voice, 
‘Ke those of Pasta, Kemble, Lind,—nor a brilliant 
*m, such as the organs of Sontag, Grisi, Dorus- 
m™—nor ready, like Persiani’s or Cinti-Damo- 
aus; but it has been rich, sweet, and flowing, 
e clear of toughness and tenuity. Its com- 
ms has been more than two octaves—from a in 
Itt tenor scale to c, perhaps higher, above the 
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line ; its intonation, by common report, has always 
been singularly perfect. Its executive power is 
still sufficient: — but in nowise extraordinary, if 
we are to judge Madame Tadolini by Saturday’s 
performance. So much had been said to us of her 
elegance and volubility, that we were surprised by the 
absence of graces, by the unevenness of her shake, 
and by the impression that the scales in her final rondo 
were just as much asshe could manage. How differ- 
ently does Persiani play with and embroider the music 
of ‘Linda’! But some retrenchment in executive 
fluency may have been rendered necessary of later 
days; nor must we forget that the modern Italians 
disdain all vocal perfection as undramatic, so that our 
disappointment may have been the delight of Milan 
and Naples. 

It appears obvious that Madame Tadolini’s repu- 
tation as an artist must have been gained by natural 
charm of organ and the manner of her singing—rather 
than by any extraordinary gifts as an actress. In the 
second act she showed too much of the soubrette when 
affronted by the Marquis—was too little moved on 
being recognized by her father. Her scenes of mad- 
ness were better. But that Linda, as we are assured, 
isher part of predilection, we might have fancied that 
Madame Tadolini must be seen to greater advantage 
in more matronly characters,—like Lucrezia, or the 
Dogaressa in ‘ Marino,’ or the Elisabetta and Semira- 
mide ot Rossini. She was heard with close attention, 
greatly applauded, and loudly recalled. But in the 
sentimental or comic repertory—in operas of mezzo- 
carattere—she can scarcely fascinate the town :— 
and we must describe her success as one of esteem, 
not enthusiasm. 

Mr. Reeves, whose début was another feature of 
interest, passed through his share of the ordeal with 
entire good fortune. The part of the lover is not 
one of those best suited to him: great, too, are the 
difficulties of an appearance in a theatre where an 
English vocalist is sure to be exposed to carping 
behind no less than before the curtain. Further, 
nothing could be more tasteless than his costumes. 
But he proved himself worthy of the warm reception 
bestowed on him, in the first act; and in the second, 
by his careful and impassioned singing of the romance, 
won an enthusiastic encore. Few more valuable ac- 
quisitions could be made by any theatre,—since our 
new tenor has youth, health, and strength. Let him 
only add to these the wise and steady developement 
of his gifts,—practise for evenness and flexibility,— 
subdue that desire for “tyrannous strength” which 
at times gives a twang to certain of his notes, 
—and clear his articulation. No one of the above im- 
provements is beyond his easy reach. These attained, 
the first honours in his profession await him,—since 
he has feeling as well as power. Nothing, as we have 
said, could be more gratifying than his reception, or 
more complete than his success.—Since the above 
was written, Mr. Reeves has quitted Her Majesty's 
Theatre, assigning for reason the refusal of Mr. 
Lumley to fulfil his promise of giving him the 
tenor’s part in ‘ Lucia\—which he had expressly sti- 
pulated to perform, and in consideration whereof 
he sang in the ‘Linda.’ Mr. Balfe has addressed 
a communication to the papers denying this :—and 
there, we suppose, the matter will rest.—Mean- 
while, the theatre is the loser,—while our tenor 
has gained by proving that he can produce an 
effect in an ungrateful part. We have before ob- 
served that engagements are far too loosely contracted 
on both sides; as a case like this—no less than Signor 
Ronconi’s separation from Covent Garden—clearly 
illustrates. We may return to the matter on some 
leisure cpportunity, as one in which the “ moralities” 
have been too largely overlooked. 

To return to Her Majesty’s Theatre. We must 
add a word in praise of yet another novelty in 
* Linda’ — Signor Coletti’s admirable singing and 
acting in a part the pathos of which was made bathos 
by Signor Fornasari_N or can the Pierrotto of Mdlle. 
Schwarz be passed over,—on diametrically oppo- 
site grounds, 





“silence” may be read to give consent,—and consent | 
in this case would be treason to the Brambillas, | 
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so charming a variety in the operas where they have 
ap > 
On Thursday evening Mdlle. Lind’s appearance 
in ‘ Lucia’ excited the enthusiasm of a crowded au- 
dience. We are, possibly, harder to please—as those 
who pretend to hold the balance should be—and 
found the impersonation and the musical execution 
of the character somewhat at variance. Mdlle. Lind 
looks the Lammermoor Shepherdess to the life; her 
acting, too, is full of study and thought,—here and 
there marked by those happy touches which belong 
only to first-rate genius. Among these was her 
second reading of the fatal letter in the second aet, 
The contract scene was, perhaps, too elaborately 
wrought up in the German fashion—but still beau- 
tifully executed. Her madness was fearful. But 
musically, there is no doubt with us that Mdlle. 
Lind’s desire for the highest tragic honours made 
her pitch the character in a key not its own—essen- 
tially troppo forte. Her execution was, throughout 
too vehement. There was no delicacy and softness 
such as Madame Persiani and Madame Dorus-Gras 
gave to the part, but in their place passion and 
force, producing an impression of effort from first 
to last,and though brilliant and impressive, 
fatiguing because misplaced in a character the dis- 
tress of which should touch by its verv gentle- 
ness. Then, in general management,—in the accent 
and phrasing of this conventional Italian music,—both 
the Italian and the Belgian lady surpass Mdlle. 
Lind: on the other hand, she broke out into a 
cadenza or two of exquisite finish and felicitous ori- 
ginality, never to be forgotten. On the whole, we 
think that we now see the limits of Mdlle. Lind’s 
operatic powers. She need never fear losing her 
charm so long as she moves within these;—but her 
notion seems to be to experimentalize beyond the 
boundary without which the chances of failure be- 
come equal to those of success. 

Signor Gardoni was, for the greater part of the 
opera, as much too gentle in his singing as Mdlle. 
Lind was too loud in hers:—the tenor part thus falling 
from principal to secondary interest. He was encored 
in the ‘ Malediction; but surely this could only have 
been as a counter-demonstration to the disapproba- 
tion foolishly manifested throughout the evening by 
a part of the audience, who thought their interference 
might right Mr. Reeves’s quarrel. Signor Coletti 
sang nobly. Hisexpression always touches the point 
to be hit; and thus, however small the part he takes, 
he is sure to attract attention and secure sympathy. 





Roya Irauian Opera, Covent GaRDEN.—That 
‘La Favorita’ affords admirable opportunities for 
mezzo-soprano, tenore, and baritone to display them- 
selves in expressive singing is unquestionable: nor 
less to be recognized is the picturesque solemnity of 
its fourth act. But not even such legerdemain as the 
Grisis and Marios command will ever make the opera 
other than it is—a painful story, set to generally 
uninteresting music; which, however calculated to 
please the public of Paris, will hardly retain favour in 
England. Something, possibly, might be done by a 
skilful compression of the two first acts, and by the 
omission of the ballet (which, according to British 
taste, is merely so much time wasted and interest 
retarded): but this, at best, would be a provisional 
measure,—like other provisional measures to be set 
aside by the first absolute success, and only sufferable 
because of the present dearth of practicable operas 
under which we are labouring. 

All that could be done for ‘La Favorita’ by mise 
en scéne, orchestra, chorus, and two principal artists 
has been done at Covent Garden. There has been 
nothing to approach Signor Mario’s singing of the 
part of Fernando since Rubini left the stage. His 
Romance in the fourth act was encored with that sort 
of applause which must be “ corn, wine, and oil” to 
an artist hungering for triumph (few knowing better 
than those on the stage when plaudits ring hollow!); 





There is no method in her singing to | 
compensate for a defective and toneless voice, fatigued, | 
it appears, beyond possible recovery. We forbore | 
interrupting the chorus of praise which received her | 
on her arrival; but forbearance has a limit, since | 


the subsequent Duett, too, was something like the ne 
plus ultra of dramatic singing. Signor Mario acted 
with more than usual passion; not, it may be, 
equalling the original Fernando, Duprez, in the third 
act,—but looking younger, and being in his bearing 
more chivalresque, more unconscious, and therefore 
better fitted to the part. 

The highest praise must be given to Madame Grisi 


Shaws, and Albonis whose performances have made | 88 Leonora,—whom the music exactly suits, She 
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was in best looks, best voice, and fullest dramatic 
force on Tuesday: her performance thus making a 
whole not to be equalled by any contemporary donna 
on the stage. We are now in a condition, be it re- 
membered, to say this advisedly. That rivalry and 
comparison have helped, not harmed, Madame Grisi 
is susceptible of mathematical proof. The long array 
of notable dramatic vocalists who have been heard 
since 1834, when she first appeared in London, have 
not among them robbed her of a single great part : 
Norma, Anna Bolena, Semiramide, Lucrezia, Donna 
Anna, Susanna, and the like. This will be recollected 
when her character as an artist is written: but it is 
justice, too, to state it now, as assigning her a place 
peculiar and not to be disputed among the six rival 
songstresses at present here. The alternate delicacy 
and lustre of her voice, the finish and power of her 
singing in the duett which closes a long and trying 
opera, will henceforth be among our remembered 
marvels. 

We have seen no English stage effect like that of 
the cloister scene in the fourth act: a piece of gor- 
geous and impressive reality in which Mr. Grieve 
has equalled the best interiors of the Académie. (In 
open-air landscapes, &c. it is needless to say that 
our scene-painters are beyond all rivalry.) We 
must now speak of less excellent things. The part of 
Baldassare, naturally fell to the lot of Signor Marini; 
but he cannot be counted on, and sang frequently 
out of tune: while the glories of The King suffered 
sad depreciation in the keeping of Signor Corradi 
Setti; who also began very falsely and went on from 
first to last in that grim, coarse style which we 
have so often stigmatized as peculiar to modern 
Italy,—-where finish no longer bears a value. It is 
fair, however, to state that this appearance could not 
be helped,—Signor Ronconi, it was said in the house, 
having declined the part. However perplexing be folly 
and assumption like this to a management, it is suicidal 
so far as the “practitioner” himself is concerned. 
Such absurd and enormous egotism can have but one 
issue,—loss of engagement ; it being impossible to 
keep open any theatre for the sake of ministering to 
the caprices of a woman—still lessofa man. Further 
a waywardness and impracticability in which the 
Rubinis, Lablaches, Tamburinis, &c., never indulged 
themselves, so far from interesting, only irritate the 
public and are destructive to their exhibitors. Signor 
Ronconi has since addressed a letter to the papers, 
contradicting the statement—but he has quitted the 
corps—and before another season, the Royal Italian 
Opera must strengthen its basses or consent to be 
beaten by the Haymarket in this fundamental fea- 
ture of a corps. 

The third and fourth acts of ‘La Favorita’ made 
up for the languor of the two first: the chorus was 
twice encored, and the audience were wrought up to 
great excitement ere the curtain fell. But we do not, 
for all this, imagine that the opera will take perma- 
nent root on the English stage. 

We ought ere this to have done our courtesies 
to the brilliant and showy divertissement, ‘ Niréne,’ 
—with its amazing “Féte des Fleurs,” But the 
length of our Opera-notices this week of necessity 
drives the corps de ballet into a corner,—and we 
must “talk tableau and pirouette” on some future 
day. 





Haymarket.—We have already noticed the in- 
terference of the Lord Chamberlain with the perform- 
ance of Mr. Stirling Coyne’s farce of ‘ Lola Montes,’ 
at the Haymarket—in consequence of which it was 


suspended. The circumstance has excited much 
discussion and some indignation in theatrical circles; 
the piece having been previously sanctioned by the 
licenser in the regular manner, and the expense of 
its production accordingly incurred. Considerable 
objections lie to the dramatic office of the Lord 
Chamberlain; much prudence, at any rate, should 
be shown in its exercise. In the present instance, a 
compromise between his lordship and the manager 
has been effected. Some personal allusion having 
been suppressed, the reproduction of the farce, under 
the title of ‘The Pas de Fascination,’ has been per- 
mitted :—and in this form it is highly acceptable to 
the audience, 





Musica, anp Dramatic Gossirp.—Mr. Henry 
Field, of Bath, is dead: the only pianist resi- 


dent in our provinces who was from time to time 
thought worthy of a hearing in London. He is 
lamented, moreover, by his townsmen as an amia- 
ble and cultivated man.—We must also record the 
death of Mr. Julian Kench: towards whom, as our 
readers may recollect, we were beginning to look as 
to a bass singer of promise—at a time when bass 
singers of performance are eminently wanted—_We 
hear, too, that Mdlle. Zoia, who was to have ap- 
peared at Covent Garden, died recently in Italy. 


An engraving from a portrait of the composer of 
‘ Elijah,’ by his brother-in-law Hensel, is in the print 
shops; which as a work of Art, may possibly, come 
to be noticed elsewhere in our columns. 


Each new avatar only confirms the tidings brought 
by every continental letter-bag of the utter sus- 
pension of Art for the present in France. Here, 
for instance, is a note from a Neapolitan corre- 
spondent, from which it will be evident that the 
Teatro di San Carlo is no longer a shrine of harmony 
even before the curtain. Behind the same (as all 
green-room loungers must be well aware,) peace and 
concord are as rarely to be found as the Pheenix or 
the Unicorn in any average Arcadia !—‘ There has 
been a revolution,” says the writer, “raging for several 
months in our theatres, without any satisfactory re- 
sult. The scene-painters and scene-shifters, ballerini 
and actors, have been all in arms against the impre- 
sario—and we have had our share of their demonstra- 
tions. New government directors have been appointed 
several times, and eager deputations have waited upon 
the same with their complaints—all to no purpose. 
There have been placards posted up in every quarter 
round San Carlo,—riotings at Il Fondo, where the 
malcontents discharged an artillery of green-groceries 
upon the stage. It is needless to say, in the midst of 
discords like these, that the recent operatic perfor- 
mances have been singularly tame. The ‘ Nabucco’ 
of Verdi, which was expected with great interest, has 
been a failure. The lovers of the Maestro’s music 
lay the fault of this upon the singers,—Brambilla, 
Ferlotti, &c.; but the critics retaliate, and reply that 
if it be necessary to wait upon the operas of Merca- 
dante, those of Verdi can be understood too well 
on a first hearing—and are understood by Neapoli- 
tans to be beneath the mark. Since ‘ Nabucco’ the 
‘Marino Faliero’ has been given, and ‘ Guglielmo 
Tell’ promised. The provisional estate of the thea- 
trical direction has been brought to an end (at least 
for the time being) by the Government. As regards 
San Carlo, it has finally decided to dissolve the 
engagement with the present manager, offering to 
whoever shall enter upon a new agreement, 50,000 
ducats annually. The two theatres of San Carlo 
and Il Fondo to be kept open from the 30th of May 
till the end of the Carnival of 1849. Ifno acceptable 
offer totake the management be received, Government 
will undertake the pecuniary responsibility and 
management until such time as a desirable manager 
be found. And this, it is said, is done solely with the 
view of affording relief to those numerous artists who 
are now without the means of subsistence.” 


From public sources we learn the shutting-up of 
the theatres of Prague and Breslau,—the decay of 
the Burg Theater at Vienna, which is kept open by 
the artists,—the “ bad business” done at Frankfort, 
—and the approaching stoppage of the historical 
opera house at Darmstadt, not to be “ staved off,” 
we apprehend, by such a revival as that of Mehul’s 
‘ Joseph,’ which has recently been enacted. Out of | 
all this bankruptcy, we believe, good may (we dare not | 
say must) ultimately spring,—new genius be quick- 
ened and thrown up by the ferment. Meanwhile the 
predicament of affairs is sad enough. Let us here 
add, by way of contrast, a rumour of directly opposite 
character: namely, that Malle. Lind is hardly to be 
tempted to Norwich, for the Festival, on offers equal 
to those made to Catalani,—and exceeding (if we mis- 
take not) the honorarium of Pasta and Malibran on 
like occasions. 

The English play-goers may prepare themselves it 
seems, for ‘ La Reine Margot,’ ‘ Le Comte de Monte 
Cristo,’ and ‘ Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge’ (quere 
the latter ?), to 

Show us how divine a thing 
A (“Revolution”) may be made :— 
or, to speak without parables, we perceive that the 





entire corps of the Thédtre Historique is about to 





give some representations in London—at ea 
when we are already disposed to cry “ Hold, enoysin 

In the midst of this universal crisis of storm, shi 
wreck and destitution, when every creature wip 
enough to find a raft or spar to cling to or cock 
to carry him over is making for perfidious and Tan, 
mon-worshipping England by way of harbour the 
following petition has a solemnity, when reckoned 
among the signs of progress, which is nothing chet 
tragi-comic. It has been just presented to M. 
the Mayor of Paris, and is signed, we are assured by 
MM. Auber, Halévy, Adam, Félicien David, ui al 
the distinguished members of the Conservatoire 

* * One of the first acts of the government of 1830 
to suppress the pension which France had awarded to 
illustrious author of ‘Guillaume Tell’ and ‘ Semiramide's) 
Expiation can now be easily made for this incredible ip; 
tice. The Boulevard Montmartre, the name of whic; 
already borne by many streets and one village, can Boe 
made illustrious by bearing the name of the 4 
Rossini; and with all the more reason, since the illusty) 
Maestro made a long residence on the Boulevard aforesaid, 
* * However, if this change be accompanied by any incop. 
venience, the name of Rossini could find a place at the corner 
of certain streets in the neighbourhood of the Opera, the 
names of which leave nothing to regret,—such as the Rug 
Taitbout, Pinon, Chauchat, and others. * * 
Expiation, indeed, with a noble and _ notable ye. 
geance! How must Rossini (if he have kept his ali 
habit of laughing at everything, Revolutions inclusive) 
be tickled by such a plan of justice and restitutj 
proposed at such a time. 

Meanwhile, a M. Gueymard has been trying the 
parts of primo tenore at the Thédtre de la Natim, 
Malle. Julienne, too, known here among the Belgin 
company, has appeared as the Alice to his Robert, 
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The Post Office.—The following notice to th 
public, and instructions to all postmasters, sub-pot 
masters, and letter receivers, have been issued by 
command of the Postmaster-General :—* Hence. 
forward the postage upon registered letters addressed 
to parts abroad and posted at those offices which are 
not restricted to the receipt of stamped and unpaid 
letters, may be paid either in money or by meansof 
postage stamps, at the option of the sender. The 
registration fee, however, must be paid in money, as 
at present. This modification of the existing regu- 
lation does not extend to registered letters addressed 
to places within the United Kingdom,—the postage 
upon which letters must still be paid in stamp. 
No exception is to be made to the rule which forbiis 
a registered letter to be sent unpaid.” 


Miss Sedgwick and M. Nieritz.—In number 1049 of your 
valuable paper, M. Gustavus Nieritz, a writer of juvenile 
books of considerable ability and great repute in Germany, 
is accused of having appropriated Miss Sedgwick’s ‘The Poor 
Rich Man,’ and published it as an original production of his 
own pen. The question has since been taken up by th 
German press, and M. Nieritz cleared of the effects of this 
most injurious imputation. It appears M. Nieritz is editin 
a periodical work for juvenile readers—in which, beside 
his own productions, contributions by other authors are 
received. In last year’s series a free translation of ‘The 
Poor Rich Man’—the contribution of a female writer, 
favourably known in Germany—was published. This lady, 
most unfortunately, omitted mentioning the naine of Mi 
Sedgwick as the author ;—and the fact remained unknownl) 
M. Nieritz until pointed out by you. However, the work 
was not published under his name, but anonymously:— 
it should be further stated, that the title of the sep 
impression, struck off by order of the publisher, doesnot stat 
it to be by Nieritz, but runs thus :—‘‘ The Poor Rich May, 
&c. &c., printed separately from the Juvenile Library edited 
by Gustavus Nieritz.” Thus the error, no doubt, originated; 
—and it is hoped, that the admission of these explanat 
lines in your columns will restore M. Nieritz to that literary 
rank which he held in the eyes of the English public, a 
sustain the reputation which he has so long and jus 
enjoyed in hisown country. Lam, &c. Nn 

The Press under Louis Philippe.—It is stated that 
during the eighteen years of Louis Philippe’s 
fifty-seven journals were obliged to discontinue pv? 
lication. Their writers and contributors were 
tenced, in the aggregate, to an imprisonment of 314! 
years. 

Female College or School.—In one of your late numte 
there was a short article on the Queen's College, Lond 
Now, as we have here in Liverpool an Institution of a s0 
what similar character, which is not likely to be adverts 
into notice, it may perhaps be interesting to you and t 
public to have some brief account of its existente 
progress. Four years ago, this day-school for 
established at Blackburne House —the premises © 
spacious, airy, and private, with a good playgrount 
ia every way suitable for the purpose. Lord 5 
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— at the first meeting, when the Institution was first 


into existence. A subscription to a moderate 
was raised, being limited to the first outfit and 
spout the guiding principle of the foundation being 
of “self support.” The schools were immediately filled 
et class of females for whom they were especially in- 
wie namely, the daughters of cler' @ numerous body 
rcial community—of tradesmen and of shop- 
s of the secondary order, and some of the humbler 
fre in the professional class for whom no sufficient 
schools were previously in existence—scarcely any occupy- 
‘ag the chasm between the schools attached to the various 
ing yes and chapels, which are half charitable establish- 
ts,and the regular ladies’ boarding schools. The former 
w these are too low, both in association and scope of 
jastruction, the latter at too high a charge, for this 
gumerous but respectable body. Accordingly, as stated 
the schools wereSimmediately filled ; the attendance 
if we speak in round numbers, three hundred girls 
aod eighty infants—the girls at a charge of 5/. per annum, 
payable quarterly in advance. The instruction given for this 
sam includes reading witha specialattention tothe knowledge 
of the English language® by4 means of grammar, writing, 
ic, geography, drawing, vocal music, and sewing 
of every kind—books, slates, pencils, paper, and materials 
of all sorts being likewise provided. Occasional lectures 
gre given on various subjects connected with chemistry and 
ysical sciences. As there are in the establishment 
ten or twelve norma! pupils, lectures are from time to time 
iven to them and all the staff of teachers on the state and 
art of education and teaching. In the extra classes, French 
jstaught at 10s. 6d. per quarter—dancing at the same rate 
calisthenics at 5s. per quarter. The infant department 
jscarried on in a fine, lofty and spacious room, and is con- 
ducted in a very satisfactory manner at a charge of 2/. 2s. 
annum, ‘This large educational establishment, (con- 
nected in management with the Mechanics’ Institution, 
though entirely distinct both as to situation and funds), 
afords to the head mistress good apartments in the house, 
with domestic service, coals, light, and 1207, in money. 
The first teacher in the English department receives 8v/. 
per annum, the second 60l., the third 50, Paying these 
salaries and others in proportion, with rent, taxes, and all 
other outgoings, the institution is self-supporting at the very 
moderate charge of 5/. a head,—having at this time in the 
bank 5002, to its credit. It has been a point with the di- 
rectors to employ female teachers in all the departments 
ucept the extra classes. Such a result must surely be en- 
couraging to the friends of education, and induce them to 
etablish similar institutions elsewhere, and so follow up 
this promising effort of the first school of its kind which has 
ben commenced in England. As regards both pupils and 
teachers, the work is pi ding most har iously, and 
with advantage and satisfaction to all parties concerned. 
Liverpool, May 24. G. H. 
Prussian Publications. — The barricades have 
produced many novelties, but none less expected 
than—a jest book! It is published under the title 
of the * Berliner Witzhagel.’ It purports to be a 
collection of the good things said during the conflict 
ad after it. Not a few of them turn, strange to 
ay, on the cowardice or stupidity of the conquering 
paty,—balanced by some hits at the formality and 
stiffness of the ‘ Soldateska,’ which appear to be of 
older date. Much cannot be said for the “ hail 
tower” of brilliancy ; the German Joe Millers ex- 
pend most of their genius in the title-page.—Berlin 
Correspondent of the Times. 


The Passage through Torres Straits.—The report 
of the Hydrographer to the Admiralty on the route 
through Torres Straits, for steamers conveying the 
Australian mails, has just been published, by order 
of Parliament. It is dated September 24th, 1846, 
ad runs thus:—“ It is now acknowledged by every 
we, that a direct intercourse by steam between 
England and that group of colonies of which Sydney 
uthecentre, would in a short time double her capital, 
he population, and her produce; and the only 
questions are, which will be the best line to carry it? 
md how can is be most economically maintained? 
Thee-fourths of the whole distance are already 
performed by the Hong-Kong mail to Singapore; 
wid if the Sydney mails were to branch off from that 
feat take the eastern line by Batavia and Torres 

they would traverse smooth water seas, where 
tpassage is certain at all seasons, they would at once 
mpersede the steamer which the Dutch now run from 
Java to meet our packets, and they would likewise 
produce direct communication between Australia and 
ina a8 well as the three Presidencies of India, 
vhich would be as beneficial to all those places as 
lucrative to the carriers. From Sydney the mails 
would be forwarded to the neighbouring settlements 
without delay, as there is a regular overland post to 
urne,and another thence to Adelaide. Steamers 
aif, regularly between Sydney and Port Philip 
ad Launceston, and easy contracts might be made 
forthe furtherance of the mails to Swan River and 
New Zealand. Whereas by the scheme proposed 
m Mr, Sharp's and other letters the steam-vessels 
fum the day they quitted Point de Galle would 








avoid all collateral aid in feeding their line, they 
would have to run direct for those miserable coral 
reefs called the Keelings or Cocos, which can scarcely 
be said to be inhabited, and which are so low and 
small that there would be a constant difficulty in 
finding them, and where the continual surf would 
much impede the business of coaling. Thence to 
Australia they would cross an open ocean, where the 
heavy western swell is notorious and peculiarly 
unsuited to steam navigation, and throughout which 
they would, during the winter season, be sure of 
tempestuous weather; and, finally, by this process, 
Sydney, the seat of government, would be the last 
place to receive Her Majesty's mails. If, therefore, 
Government is inclined to make any sacrifice in 
favour of those thriving and important settlements, 
by fucilitating their rapid communication with the 
mother-country, I would urge their Lordships to 
recommend that it should be effected by a sufficient 
number of steam-vessels, of competent power, and 
by the Singapore and Batavian route. 
F. Beavurort.” 

Steam Communication with Australia. — The 
Colonial Secretary of South Australia (with a popu- 
lation of 30,000 souls) has successfully proposed an 
annual grant of 3,000/. for three vears in aid of 
steam communication with the mother-country.— 
Since this vote passed the Legislative Council of the 
province, it has been calculated “out of doors” that 
if all the British colonies in the Southern hemisphere 
would contribute as liberally in proportion to their 
numbers, the aggregate contribution would be equal 
to 52,000/. per annum, or 1,000/. a-week,—more than 
enough to guarantee the success of an attempt which, 
after all, perhaps will not want any extraneous aid,— 
Adelaide Observer. 

The Post-Office superseded. Not many months 
have passed since we noticed Mr. Bain’s ingenious 
marking electric telegraph,—by means of which sym- 
bols representing letters of the alphabet are marked 
on paper by electricity; and we predicted that 
means would soon be found of transmitting along 
the telegraph-wires exact copies of written commu- 
nications. What we then deemed probable has now 
been realized. We have-this week seen a specimen 
of writing by the copying telegraph invented by Mr. 
F. C. Bakewell; wherein words traced from the ori- 
ginal were legibly copied on paper by an instrument 
that had no connexion with the one to which the trans- 
mitted message was applied, excepting by the usual 
wires from the voltaic battery. The letters traced on 
the paper appear of a pale colour, on a dark ground 
formed by numerous lines drawn close together. The 
communications thus traced, we understand, may 
be transmitted at the rate of five hundred letters of 
the alphabet per minute of ordinary writing; and 
were short-hand symbols employed, the rapidity of 
transmission would be quadrupled. When this 
means of correspondence is in operation, instead of 
dropping a letter in the post-office box and waiting 
days for an answer, we may apply directly to the 
copying telegraph, have it copied at the distant town 
in a minute or less, and receive a reply in our cor- 
respondent's handwriting almost as soon as the ink 
is dry with which it was penned. There are various 
means, too, for preserving the secrecy of correspond- 
ence; the most curious of which is, that the writing 
may be rendered nearly invisible in all parts but the 
direction until its delivery to the person for whom 
it is designed. The operations of the copying tele- 
graph are not limited to the tracing of written cha- 
racters. Letter-press printing may be copied with 
even greater rapidity than writing, and fac-simile 
copies of the morning papers may thus be trans- 
mitted to Liverpool and Manchester long before the 
papers themselves are delivered to their readers in 
London. The means by which these astonishing 
effects are produced we are not at present permitted 
to state, as the invention is not yet protected; but 
we are assured that the method is simple, and that 
the mechanism is neither costly nor likely to get 
out of order. It is, indeed, one of the peculiar 
features of the copying telegraph that it cannot 
commit errors, because the communications it trans- 
mits are fac-similes of the original writing.—Spec- 
tator, 





To ConrgsPponpENtTs.—P, M‘F.—W. C. B.—G. & H.— 
A. H. H.—Sylvanus—Y our Constant Reader-—-W,—J. L. W. 
—W. L, T.—received, 
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Just pu V. of 
ILLIS’S MONTHLY PRICE CURRENT 
of LITERATURE, 32 royal 8vo, price 3d. stamped ; 
containing, in addition to a Register of all New Works, Ca at 
of an extensive Collection of SECOND-HAND and REDUCED 
KS of every class, recently purchased, and priced extreme 
entire Catalogue is composed of fresh Books every 


Recently published, 
WILLIS’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS on 
PoreeRarar, ANTIQUITIES, HERALDRY, GENEA- 
, &ec, 
*x* The following Classed Catalogues have been recently 
published. 


No. I. Theology. 
II. Greek and Latin Classics. 
III. Natural History. 
Speedily will be published, the following Classes :— 
No. V. Fine Arts and Illustrated Books. 
VI. Foreign Books. 


Any of the above Catalogues will be forwarded, Gratis, on appli- 
cation to G. WILLIS, GRAND PIAZZA, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Ina handsomely-printed feap. 8vo. volume, price 4a. cloth lettered, 
#S84¥ 8, LECTURES, and ORATIONS. By 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

*x* The only edition in which the earlier writings of this gifted 
author are given in a collected and complete form. 
London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 
(Shortly to be published, 
HE HISTORY of BRITISH GUIANA, 
from the earliest Discovery and Exploration of that remark- 
able country, to the Present Time ; including the eventful Eras of 
Slavery, of the Appcentiosshia, and of Emancipation. 
By A CREOLE. 
. London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On May 31st, post 8vo. 28. 6d. 
ECOLLECTIONS OF BUSH LIFE IN 
AUSTRALIA, during a Residence of pigs Years in the 
Interior. By HENRY WILLIAM HAYGARTH. 
______— Sohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


UNIFORM WITH TAYLOR'S NOTES FROM LIFE. 


Next week, post 8vo. 
OTES FROM BOOKS. In Four Essays. By 
HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. Author of * Notes from Life.’ 
obn Murray, Albemarle street. 


R. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR 
TRAVELLERS. 
Each complete, with Map, in One Volume. 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK. 5:2. 
NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE. 12s, 
SOUTH GERMANY AND THE TYROL, 10s. 
THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN GERMANY, &e. 12. 
SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS. 10a, 
FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES, 12s, 
SPAIN AND ANDALUSIA. 16s. 
NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 
CENTRAL ITALY AND KROME. 15s. 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
MALTA AND THE EAST. 15s, 
EGYPT AND THEBES. 15s. 
50, Albemarle-street, May 1848. 
Now ready, 12th edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
IN the INTELLECTUAL POWERS. By 
JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. 
Also, PH same, 7th edition, feap, 8vo. 48. 
ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS. 














N 


128, 


10s, 6d. 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo. 16s. " 

UTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of 

SIR JOHN BARROW, Bart. (late of the Admiralty), in- 

cluding various Observations, Reflections, and Keminiscences, 

Publicand Private, at Home and Abroad, from Early Youth to 
Advanced Age. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Published this day, a 

ATLIN’S NOTES of EIGHT 


EUROPE with THREE PARTIES 
INDIANS, at the COURTS o' 





YEARS in 
of AMERICAN 
f ENGLAND, FRANCE, and 
BELGIUM, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Illustrations. 

Published by the Author, at his Indian Collection, 6, Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall, London. Price 30a 





Shortly will be published, 
TREATISE on the LAW of MARINE 
INSURANCE and AVERAGE, with references to the 

American Cases and the latest Continental Authorities. 

By JOSEPH ARNOULD, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at- Law. 
Late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
tape: William Benning & Co. Law Booksellers, 43, Fleet- 
8 . 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. handsomely bound in 
crimson cloth, gilt, price One Guinea, " 

AYS of the DEER FOREST. A Selection 

4 from the Uriginal Poems of JOHN SOBIESKI STUART 

and CHARLES EDWARD STUART. With an ESSAY on 

DEER-STALKING and ROE-HUNTING. Notes of remarkable 

Incidents in Forest Sports, Traditions of the Clans, and Notices of 
Natural History in the Deer Forests. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in post 8vo. the Fifth Edition, price 10s, of 

ARRATIVE of a MISSION to BOKHARA 

in the Years 1843-1845, to ascertain the fate of CoLonei. 

Sroppart and Caprain ConoLty. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH WOLFF, D.D. L.L.D. 
Vicar of Isle Brewers, Somersetshire. 
Published for the Author by 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, oy 


3rd Edition, again revised, 324 pp. price 4s. 6d. 


VIDgs, 
ARTIN’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
on ™, caggest, most comprehensive, and most popular work on 
e sul » 
.B. As a Present or Prize, bound in crimson and gold, same 
d valuable to th of both 
Price, most interesting hit; — Mis sexes, 
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A NS OIE 
FPRASER'S Mi aan for Jong, price 2s. 6d.” 


3e., contains 
1, France: her Revolaticr fag t 6. Lord Hervey’s Mepeira 
seutblen he er National As-| 7. The Armourer of M 


er Parties, and (concluded). 


8. Th be Secret Committee on Mi- 
eng te: Expenditure. 
3. ¢ gucci ‘and th = 7 9 Whig rofeasions and Whig 
t Ly Music. 


erform: 
fast Strugsle of Abd el | 10, Current 1 History. Chronicle 
Kader and Commentary. 
clic 


2 M 


A Glance at French at mime: 
in the Levant. Index, 
mdon : John William: Parker, West Strand. 


._. ECLECTIC | REVIEW, for JUNE, 


T tional Polity—ite Divine origin and importance. 
The Be bition of the Academy. 
Lasteyrie’s Auricular Confession. 
care Travels in Siberia. 
Posthu' ny nek oy De my the Rev. John Ely. 

Rowton’s V's Female 
Stroud’s Physical — of the Death of Christ. 
uife of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. &c. &c. 

Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. 


MESSRS. macnwoers MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 
FOR JUNE. 


BLsAck woop" 3. MAGAZINE. No. 
CCCXCII. for JUNE, gett o8. 


ww to disarm the chartiste “IT. Stoddart anh Angling.— 
ui. The Caxtons, Part 3.—I1V. Guesses at Truth.—V. Life in the 
“ Far West,” Part 1.— VL. Lombardy and the italian ‘War.—VI. 
The Inca and his S Bride A Medley.—VIII. Sentiments and Sym- 
bols of | = French Republic.—IX. American Feeling towards 


‘ALISON'S HISTORY of EUROPE. Vol. 
— of the New Edition, handsomely printed in crown 





erpepner 








8vo. price 


HE ‘ATLAS to ALISON'S EUROPE. Part 
XIV. Publishin Boa Monthly Parts, each containing 5 
Plates, in crown 4to. p' .; and on m large paper, to range 
with the First. Editions of the yy 
William Blackwood & i po street, ppatabangh 3 and 
37, Paternoster-row, oa sola by 


HARPE'’S LONDON MAGAZINE. — The 

NEW VOLUME is now ready, containing BLSvES ELE- 
gant ENGRAVINGS, bos a variety of interesting matte 

Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. Forming one of the cheapest volumes 


ever p 
London : Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


HARFES LONDON MAGAZINE. — Edited 
by FRANK FAIRLEGH. The June Part, price 1s. contains 
TWO PINE. NENGRA AVINGS on STEEL, an the following, 
among other articles of general interest :— 
THE DOCK-YARD AT PORTSMOUTH. 
HARRY SUMNER’S REVENGE. By Polydore. 
WATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 
GAZUL AND LINDARAXA. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. By J. Timbs, Esq. 
BALLAD OF KING TIDRICH’S COMBAT WITH THE 
DRAGON. By the Editor. 
STORE OF A FAMILY. By the Authoress of ‘The Maiden 
unt. 


BEVIEW OF MUNDY’S SCENES IN BORNEO. 
London ; Arthur Hall & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
PERIODICALS FOR JUNE. (On the 3ist.) 
OLAND CASHEL. By Cuaries LEVER. 
No. 2, price 1s. with Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
Vy ORKS of MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cheap Edition. Parts 16 and 17, price 7d. each. 
j ORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart. Cheap Edition. Part 8, price 7d. 
(THE FLORIST. No. 6, price 1s. 


HARPE'’S SERIES of MODERN MAPS. 
Parts 23 and 24, Two Maps, price each, 8d. plain, 18. coloured. 


HE ART-UNION, with numerous Illustrations. 
No. 120, price 2s. 


EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. No. 330, price 3s, 6d. 


AINSWORTH'S MAGAZINE. No. 77, 


price + 6d. 
ondon: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


MRS. ELLIS’S NEW WORK. 

¢ Ist of June will be ready for delivery, Part II. price 1a 
SOCIAL DISTINCTION ; or HEARTS and 
HOMES. By Mrs. ELLIS. ‘Author of ‘ The Women of Eng- 
land, * Family cope hat &eo. paps = ee | with an highly- 

— vi from original design by ~~ 
m, Esq., President of of the New Water. Colour Societ; ach 
Part w will contain Forty-eight pages of Letter-press, and me Bese 


E 
wanes i is some charming Femal in the first Part; much good 
sense ; and a few admirable Female Portraits, that will at once 
command the interest of the reader.”—Atias, May 6th, 1848. 
Londo’ A& &F.T Tallis, 100, St. seh “8 treet. 














8 Day, foolscap 8vo. 


XCERPTA- “EX TACITI “ANN ALIBUS. 
,, Batted by Professor PILLANS, of the University of Edin- 


“Excerpta. ex Arriano— Extracts from Arrian’s 


Excerpta ex Herodoto ; with English Notes. By 
the Rev. De Major, Head Master of King’s College School. 4a, 6d. 
Excerpta ex Renophontis Cyropedia, with a Vo- 


jor, 38. 6d, 
est rene 





cabulary, and English Notes. Dr. M 
sa ‘London : John we ‘arker, 
This day is published, price 

A POLARIZED LIGHT, with a Description of, and Instruc- 

for using, the Table and Hydro-Oxygen Po — and 

Prudent Ge sas ea ilies 

ie isii nm an en! Cc it 

maseaents numerous W ton. and 


FAMILIAR Introduction to. ‘the Study of 
jon ves, fo} iy Sanit, & Book (ae ; and published by 





CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET-STREET, 
will publish on June Ist, 1848 :— 


L 
RANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a 
ial History. By George Long, Esq. A.M. Part IL, 
witha Portrait of Mirabeau, and Engravings on Wood, price ls. 


II. 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN: Part XI, 


rice 1, qotteins Brruincnam, with 2 View of the Town, on 
Bteel, and Nine Woodcuts. 


Ill. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOP/EDIA. Part 
XVIL,, 18. 


Iv. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AU- 
THORS. Part X., price 1s. 6d. 


Vv. 
KNIGHT’S FARMER’S LIBRARY. 
Part XV., 1s. 6d, 


VI. 
PICTORIAL BIBLE, STANDARD 
EDITION. Part XIV., 48. 
VII. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
STANDARD EDITIOV. om a 4a, 


On the ist of June. pri ce, to be continued ‘eee. 
THE RIGHTS "OF me USTRY, 2. 


“We write for the immense body of British Workers. Our 
desire is to secure the Rights of All, to inculcate the Duties of All, 
and to benefit the Physical and Moral Condition of All.” 


No. 1 is “nay devoted to a Treatise A} Caprrat and Lanour. 
y the Author ofthe Results of Machinery. 


No. 2 m... the following Miscellaneous Papers : 
Lactass ¢ on aw Organization of Literary Labour. By Charles 


t. 

A Swedish Mine. By Miss Martin 

The srewpeney Societies of Stourbridge. A 

The Labour Question in France, examined 7M Chevalier 

People's Instrestion Society, Birmingham. By J. G. Brooks. 

Creation of Profitable Labour.— Muscle-fishing near 

ochelle. By T. C. Banfield. 
Society for bettering the Condition of the Labouring Classes. 
London ; Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Book- 

sellers in London and Count ry. 


small 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6c 


In 
INTs - PREACHING: 





being Fénelon’s 
m El Introductory 

mn Modern Preaching. By the Rev. ALY RED JENOUR, 
Minwter of Regent-square ‘hapel, § St. Pan 


“ Admirable essay.”—Biblical Review! d 
“ Never more needed than at present.”—Edinburgh Witness, 
ook meni. T. > om 13, Upper King-street, Russell-square ; 


ted 














Now ready, 
A NEW EDITION, 

Thoroughly revised and reprinted from the first article to the last, 
ss PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE of ORE BRT An and IRELAND, 

ARLES BR. DoD, Esq. 
Author of *The Parl -y € 
The New Paition includes numerous improvements, and has 
been printed in a perfectly new type cast expressly for this work. 
F cap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 10s. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


IN PREPARATION, 


HE SEA and THE RAILWAY: their new 
Relations set forth in a Jaunt along the MANCHESTER, 
SHEFFIELD wr D LINCOLNSHIRE ILWAY to GRIMS- 
BY DOCKs, FELIX SUMMERLY. With Woodcuts by 
Jun., T Y cneawiek. A.R.A., and R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 
- London : Longman, Brown, Green, & 1 
NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
Now ready, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. gilt edges, price 21s. 
HE FE and ADVENTURES of 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A Biography, in Four Books, 
By JOHN xonertes. of the now by me me Derrisiet, 
Author ¢. Lives of th ealth.” 
With Forty eoaae Desiens aaa on wood. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street ; and 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
The following Works will be published on the 3ist inst. 
ANITY R.—Pen AND PenciL SKETCHES 
or Excuisn Society. No. 18. By W. M. THACKERAY 
(Titmarsh). With numerous Illustrations. Pricels. This Work 
will be completed in Twenty Numbers. 
OUGLAS JERROLD'’S SHILLING MAGA- 
ZINE. No, 42 
UNCH! or, THE LONDON CHARIVARI, 
Part 83. Price 1s. 1d. 
London : published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street, 


This day, in post 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
STUMBLE on the THRESHOLD: a Story 
en Lay jg by RTH. 
Part I L ‘The Court Martial—Part II. The Police Court—Part III. 
The Foreign Oher-Pe rt 1V. The one of Commons. 

Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 
COMPLETE EDITION OF LAMARTINE’S PROSE WORKS, 
Now publishing, elegantly printed, in Monthly Shilling Volumes, 

HE PROSE WORKS of M. 

LAMARTINE. Translated from the French. 

Already published 
1. France and England ; a Vision of the Future. 
. Heroic Characters of ‘the French Rev olution, 
; The Polity of Reason; or, the Rationale of 


4, Heroic Women of the French Revolution, 
London; H. G. Clarke & Co, 278, Strand, 
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the best Works of this ied with Artist. engraved 


Selection 
Original Biogptiat 
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yise ~0® 


style of Art, and aecompani 
Critical Notice ame the Painter 





TO x cet OF 
Now pebiisting. by cuberriation. te 
for tte publication, with 94 pa c saeco anc cnet 
wi 
New or Wot ural is pe < ¢ Letter rent 


enti 
ROYAL ‘DRESD 
ate gubjeste saecied from that oer LLERY, 


aioncye for che Proprietors 
Fifth Edition, now ready, oe pie 
PHILLIPS" Ss TRANSLATION of the 
PHAR MACORGIS LONDINENSIS. 
ith Notes and Illustrations. 
mm... : 8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


With the Magazines, the rt! eee a Part, with a Supplement 
PEOPLE 








pause’, Tea 

'o be continued in Wee 

——_— Sone W. Parker, Suite ance 

sellers and Newsmen in Town and Country. 
COMPLETE EDITION OF 


AM ARTINE’S PROSE WORKS. a 
ate 8 and edited by PERCY B. ST. JOH 
Pr Rost W OnRS 0 


nN. 





LP rinted, in Month] Shilling 
M. DE LAMARTINE, Lng Sea by PE! 


London: Simpkin & Marshall. 





BOTANY. 
On the lst of June will be ready, price 11. 198, 6d. cloth boanis, 


VOL. L. of the RE-ISSUE of the Second Edition of 

OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Tok 

had of the Proprietress, Mrs. JUDITH SOWERBY, 

ead-place, Lambeth ; and through all Booksellers in Town and 

County. of whom also cases for binding the numbers may be had 
u 2 thick volumes, imperial 8vo, cloth, price 2U. 8. 


porxatorr'ti LEXICON : being a New Dic. 


eames 4 eer low nquages. 
CIETY OF LEARNED MEN. 
VoLL. Pant 1 J ~ Dutch, German, and English. 
Part 1.—German, Dutch, French, and English. 
Vol II. Part Se English, Dutch, German, and French. 
Part 1V.—Dutch, French. . German, and English. 





*y* Each of the Four Parts into which the Work is divided 
forms a perfect Dictionary in itself: thus, the third is an English 
'y with the tions of the words in Dutch, German, 
and French. 
London : William Tegg & Co. Cheapside. 


Just published, 2nd edition, } price 68. 
THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


OSTHUMOUS SERMONS, with 
ASTORAL LETTERS. 

By the Rev. HENRY ~ UNT, A.M. Rector of Streatham. 

price 6s. each, 

Third Edition of ‘the First Volume, and Second 
Edition of the Sere Volume of POSTHU MOUS SERMONS 
By the Rev. LUN 

} ——- i ty at Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and Hamilton, 
ams & 

ote whomn all wr "Blunt's other Works may be had. 


leted, 

AGSTER'S ANALYTICAL HEBREW ai 
ton CHALDEE TESTS 2 9g eae Ditinter ¢ ft 
ebrew Language. Every word (accompanie ts prefixes, 
suffixes, &c., and under every oor of form or vowing 

they occur in the Sacred Text) ron thobenae habetically arranged and 
fully =. Lexicography from the Dest Authors, Tables of the 
Para and a copious ¢ in which 
ever, single exceptional case is treated, accompany the work. 
ultimatum of Hebrew Lexio phy, and will leave the 
theologian, who still remains ignorant of the sacred tongue, abso 
lutely without —-. **—Churchman’s Monthly Review. 

One vol. 4to. price 2U. 28, cloth extra. 
Specimens of this and of numerous kindred works, with pre 
spectuses and information, will be forwarded by the ublishers, 
free of expense, on application. 
London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In er. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


UCLID’ S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

OMETRY; 7 Rien ANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTARY OSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Betas or for otk ae 


Author of the* “History of Maritime aa sant Discovery,’ 
Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 
r. Cooley seems pone to wish to paar al his own motto 
ume there ~ no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the: 
ir, he has considerably diminished both the Nolame ef 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for t correctness of their ret 
soning.” —Civil Engineer and Architect rnal, 
“This is the best edition of the. oa which has yet a 
"— Atheneum—“ which, for brevity, Gene, om _ iscera, 
attention to the wants of learners, cannot 
blin University Magazine.—* The editor has doneal i ‘hat could 
be done to make Fuclid easy to beginners.” ae’ Chronicle. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements, 
C Santos S GEOMETRI CAL *PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; =, a Reoplenent to Euclid: 
a KEY to the Exercises appended Elemente, for the 
— of Teachers and private Students. U a tions 
dednced from m the First Six Books of Euclid, are iM in itby 


= oe Will be found of tet bn ay ag an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”— New oy arog 
cap, a - > 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
the -emeata, withtheRau 
printed separately for Use 














the Class-roo! 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Mariwlane, London, 
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BOOK OF DESIGN FOR — 
rt in one volume 8vo. Plates, ary 16s. 
KE of SUNDAY RAUGHT ES, 
‘mae for Glasiers ; a poqertnet for 
La besides oe a her Prof 
ER ond SDE. Anew edition, with additions By HEN wR 
wi F.S.A., Author of * Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
> 
igs’ 80 ion Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just te ublished, Svo. 158, 
OLY BAPTISM: a Dissertation. By the 
if Rev. WM. MASKELL, M.A., Vicar of Mary Church, 
i ond _—— Chaplain to the Right Severe the Lord 


By ot breton was this Child baptized ? 
“With what matter was this Child baptized ? 
With what words was this Child baptized ?” 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
THE ANCIENT LITURGY ofthe CHURCH 
yg ENGLAND. Second Edition, 1846, 8yo, 15s, 


MONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESLE 
4NGLICANE. 3 vols, Syo. 1847. 2I, 83, 


4 HISTORY of the MARTIN MAR- 
nn CONTROVERSY in the REIGN of QUEEN 
TH. Crown 8vo. 1845. 88. 
William Pickering, 177, en 
Just published, feap. 8vo. price 
jueansinny and other POEMS. By HENRY 
8 D. 
ame William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5s, ’ 
yomen a DRraMATic Poem, = Five Acts. 
mai amech isabi almi.”—Jnfern 3 
mm work is _ of unquestionable yenius, ent original 
ei maggestive - we have no doubt it will afford equal 
tat _~ Ietiwction to all whose minds are capable of ‘appre- 
cating lofty thoughts and pure t 
wd combined by patient and successful art...’ 
burgh Evening Post, 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. with Portrait, price 6s. 
HE LIFE of MRS. GODOLPHIN. By 
i JOHN EVELYN, of Wootton, Esq. Now Y ORPORD 


Edited by SAMUEL, LORD BISHOP OF 
etic r of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, "post 8vo. price 68. cloth, 
pozms AND SONGS. _ By E. H. B. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


This This day is published, 12mo. sewed, price ls. 
HE LORDS of ELLINGHAM: a Drama, i in 
Five Acts. By HENRY SPICER, Esq. Author of ‘ Honesty,’ 
‘Julge Jeffreys,’ &c., as DOW performing at the Royal Olympic 























“In the conception of the play there is eonnitecebia boldness, 
ui the writing is careful and forcible.”—Tim 

“Mr. Spicer is already known to the theatrical world by his 
jays‘ Honesty’ and * Judge Jeffreys,’ which evinced the possession 


se many effective situations in the course of the play, 
tol sin the language. It was listened to with attention, 
sod at ee fall - the curtain the applause was loud and unani- 
AS. *—Chronicl 
no This i is very “far from an indiff t work. 
~t is much real passion, some excellent touches of ee. 
honest writing.”—Examiner. 
"loeins some well-conceived situations, and the action is fre- 
quently well sustained ; and there are many poetic beauties spread 
wer the dialogue. ”"— L: ilerary Gazette, 
“The merit of this drama consists in the effective elaboration of 
iswveral scenes. The dialogue has much pathos and poetry ; and 
the diction of the Elizabethan drama has been adroitly seized. 
The house was crowded, and woud F at the of the 
edicts oe —Atheneu 
London: T. reseed 215, Regent-street. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. MASTERS. 


VE SERMONS on the NATURE of 
CHRISTIANITY. Preached in Advent ond iF mas 
before the U rh of Cambridge. B > 
im Fellow of Trinity College, and Christian AO Chap- 
he Most Reverend Willian, Lord Archbishop of of Canter. 

ty Moy cloth, price 73, 

PRACTICAL SERMONS. By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY 
Irbendary of Lichfield. Price 76 6d. j 

HISTORICAI, NOTICES of the OFFICE of CHORIS- 
TERS. By the Rev. James Eiwix Mnsam, 9 B.A. Head Master 
d en College School, Oxford. Price 2s. 

THE COMBATANTS. An Allegory. By Rev. EDWARD 
Moseo, Price 2a, 6d. 

WILLIAM BLAKE; or, The English Farmer. By the 
Aa, B Here. ATE, Author of * Probatio Clerica’ and * Godfrey 

wenant.’ Price 3s, 6d. 

POPULAR "TRACTS, Mastrating the Prayer-Book of 
fie Church of England.—No. (. THE Buriat Service. With 
© Appendix on Modern B Bovale it an 
‘ing Seven Designs for Headstones, and an Alphabet fr i 
Sriptions. Price 6¢.—No. 1V. Tuk ORDINATION SERVICES. Price 4d. 


TRACTS, BY SOSTHENES, FOR DISTRI- 


BUTION. 
Ja L cp NOUGHTS ON THE LATE REVOLUTION IN 


TRAN 
‘IL COMMUNISM AND CHARTISM. iid. 
Yo THE SPECIALCONSTABLE and the CHARTIST. ld. 
JalV. SIX NEW POINTS FOR THE CHARTER. id. 
In a Part, 6d. 


= PAROCHIAL TRACTS. 
ION, in Two Parts. Price 2d. ; 148. per hundred. 
je ONE ONE AGAIN. An Earnest Entreaty FP soll Clergyman to 
f to Unite in Public Worship. Price 1d. ; 7s. per hundred. 
HE CHURCH A FA ABtEE or, & Late from & Gouge, 
upon 
teHeaetie of God. was or ince ar hun ~ a 


SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
LCHRIST and the COMMON PEOPLE.—IL The LOST 


ON 
Biot papitata MataaNee™ TEAS 
Avs PARDON, | ANCE. —VI. The PRO- 


aP or separately 1d, ench. 
Vi BLESSED AKL TRE POO 1 aetna 
natn: oseph Masters, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond- 














. econd Edition of 
ONTIN ENTAL” IMPRESSIONS. 2 vols. 
One Guinea. By JOHN EDMUND READE. 
“This is not a mere travel-book, but a series of hig! t 
pictures from nature and art. The superiority of the work consists 
in the e superiority of the author to the common roll of tourists.”— 
or, 


— jy the same Author, 

Italy, in Four Cantos. Second and revised Edit. 
A Record of the Pyramids. 

Catiline: a Tragedy in Five Acts, 

The Drama of a Life. 

The Deluge: a Dramatic Poem. 

Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. Second 


Edition. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu of a prospective and uncertain one. 


i Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced, 
terms. 


on fi 
pate may be had of the 
London Agents: 
Mr. Henry Wilson, 30, Royal Exchange. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 2. 6 Bow-ouen, ¢ Covent-garden. 








Actuary and Secretary, York. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9 Cater pines, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826.—Subscribed Capital, 240,000/, 
This Society effects Assurances in every ake of form, and on 
most advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non-bonus 


systems. 

The P. without participation in the Profits, are lower 
than those os other offices, whilst those on the participation 
scale hold out the prospect of a handsome addition being m 
avery Five Years, to the sum assured. The holders of Pquitable 
pains can secure their bonuses at the approaching division on the 

it terms with this Office. 

Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and = geriner culars, 
may be obtained at the Office. M. 8 RD, q 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATIO 
ry Description of Risk contingent upon Life, - Civil, 
wows or Military, at home or abroad. 
| Acomprehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life Assu- 
rance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
Immediate, deferred, and contingent Annuities and Endow- 


ments. 
HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 
London : 12, Wetedabitaen and 6, King William-street, 


Edinbargh : 120, Princes-street. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 

Residence is many of the Colonies al allowed, without additional 
charge, and the premium required fy the East or West Indies, and 
other extra risks, is more than usually moderate, 

On Policies taken out for the — mf term of life, one-third of the 
Annual Premiums may remain unpaid (ili death ; thus parties are 
enabled to effect an assurance, say for 1,2001. by the payment of 
Premium on 800l, only. 

The half-credit system ‘for five years is also adopted. 

Four-fijths, or 80 per cent. of aed entire profits are appropriated to 
assurers entitled to share there 

— Bonus at the last division averaged 23 per cent. on the amount 
0! remiu: 

Ravances ¢ continue to be made to assurers on assignable propert: 
or income, and - on the tee of most undoubted persona 
sureties. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, vend 3. Pagel Roch Exchange Buildings, London. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, 1 £1,230,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bon ses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of of the Office, £1,678,000. 


Presi 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


The iion. Arthur ‘Kinnaird, Chairm 

The Rev. James Shermar Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, ws William Ostler, Esq. 
Henry Blencowe Churchill,Esq.| George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Setaw wick, Hea. 
Alexander Henderoen, M.D. renee | quire, Esq. 
William Judd. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D? King, Bart. Capt. W. Pe —s Williams. 

John A. Beaumont, Menags 
Physician—J ohn cate, M.D. F.S. "tp on “Montague- street, 
Rciesscen re. 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the ipsto) 
od La] the rate without bonus is lower than that of 
other o: 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be _ tained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five yea: 

Ifa party neglect 1 to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he m 
repels © he Omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of 

ealt 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided meng 
the Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to ea 
party insurred a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
a E~ he has contribu 

In addition to the above piventan, the Directors have deter- 
mined to adopt the aig e of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
Policies lapsing betwee the Se Septennial Periods of Division, in 
order that all the Policy-holders may participate equally in the 
Profits of the Society. 


The following Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
Po icies bexioting at at the > present time. 











on 




















| Total Sum 
Bonuses 

ded. Insurance. 
will ‘be ‘added. 


—— 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY: 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, K.T. 
Pounded A.D, 1815. Constituted by Act of Parliament. 
Accumulated and cavested Cee, as at nae aa 

cember, 1847.  & ime 19 4 

Anpess Revenue, as at dit! 295,786 4 11 
‘PSHE whole Profits. belong to the Assured in the 
Participation Class. 

A Policy for 10002, opened in the year 1819, is now increased, 
with profits, to 19172 198, 10d. 

The Society also now grant pattches s witout profits at very mode- 
rate rates: for example—age 4, 2. 1 3 age 45, 31.78, 8d.; age 
50, 41. 0s. Gd. ; age 55, Sl. 18. 4d. 

The last year's report and every information may be had on ap- 


plication. 
London Agency—Offices, 4, Royal pachem e-buildi and 7, 
Pall Mall West. . i MKEAN. Agent.” 


{CONOMIC LIFE amRANOE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge-cineeh, Blackfriars. Established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
Directors, 
Fd . ht Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P, Chairman, 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, 7 bow eputy-Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. omas Edgar, Esq. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Sir Alex. Duff ¢ ion, Bart. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. John Mendham, Esa. 
Robert Davies, Esq. William Routh, E 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F. R.A.S. 
Secretary—Campbell James pe ten er. 

The following are among the advantages offered by t his — 

Lower Rates of Prem: 4, weg ag of any other office, which 
entitle the Assured to partici considerably 

than those of any other 

A Bonus is added, after the payment of the Fifth Annual 
Premium, to every Policy effected on the participating | Scale, ifa 
claim acerue thereon prior to the KA fividion of pi 

Three Bonuses have been declared out of three-fourths of the 
profits, the last of which, in 1844, averaged 36l. per cent. on the pre- 
miums pai 

In future the whole of the Profits will be divided among the 


The next division of profits will be made - 1849, 
Prospectuses and ful! particulars obtained on cqutiee- 
tion to CA Secretary. 





MPBELL vAMES DO DOWNER, 


D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

4 and o. Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
H.1.M. the Emperor of Per having greatly {nove aa stock 
of WATCHES nd cL at this 
season of the year, most poi T- west from t i yt an 
inspection of his various assortments. 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 —~ gentlemen’ 8 di 
enamel dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs; 
accurately going silver lever watches, jewelled in enn . 6 i= 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 

the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be eff being 
thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where re they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, aa 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London ae Heneton yi 

ent-stree' 
ry Moorgate-street, } London. 


ADIES’ GOLD CHAINS, London-made.— 
4 Drawings of the various new patterns are kept for the 
purpose of sending by post to any gene of the country.— For facility 
of reference the weight is given by comparison with sovere 
the quality of the gold is warranted equal to any that is wor! ed 
into articles of this description. —T. COX SAVORY & Co. Gold- 
cuaithe, &c. 47, Cornhill (seven doors A. Gracechurch-street), 
ondon. 


OYAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS.— 
JENNENS & BETTRIDGE, Manufacturers by special 

appointment to Her Majesty and the Royal Family, Halkin-street 
West, Belgrave-square, London, and also at Birmingham.—At 
these works are manufactured PAPIER MACHE TRAYS, 
Tables, Chairs, Cabinets, Desks, Inkstands, &c. Jennens & Bet- 
tridge’s Manufactures can be had at the “establishments above 
named, and of the principal wholesale and retail houses in | 
United Kingdom ; also of their correspondents in every 
city in the world. All goods marked with Jennens & T Bethridee’ 
names are na Mg 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of ing Lpmen - 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the leas not —— 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third pa’ 
of the usual time, and — "Cl of injuri ng the finest nap. ene 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached ‘Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
smpeoves graduated and powerful friction. — a Beyghenwateh 
t in the most surprising and successful m ai ine 
| AF, Sponge, with its Jeeves valuable properties ° 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of d' importation’, 
dispensing with all interme te parties’ profits yt estructive 
bleaching, and securin; e luxury ofa — Smyrna Sponge 
oaty at METCALFE Cor Sole Establishment, 130 B, Oxford: 
t, one door from Holles- 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 
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Prospectuses and fall particulars mt 
tion to the Agents of the Office, princi, 
United Kinedom, and at the head Office, Nor 0, 














R OWLAND’S HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
/ paration from the choicest agg ee HERBS, of pecu- 
liarly mild and detersive properties. it pleasingly and and effectually 
cleanses the _ ane pont IN parts adel pp ae 
every species of impurity on imparts a delicate 
| particularly reeoommende used after BATH fragrance as it will 
prevent the probability of “cabsbing cold in the head. and will 
render the hair dry in a few minutes. It entirel 
——_ for ies S = fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin < 
on bt its beneficial effects on yf 
| ase the a a iy refreshing sensation it 
| perfectly innocent in its nature, will prove an invaluable ap 
| tee to to, the e TOILET, and the purposes of the NU KSERY. 6d, 


per bot by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
| LON DON, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


ERVES.—Dr.GRANDISON’S DISCOVERY 

for STRENGTHENING the NERVES. — A trial of this 
efficacious medicine is earnestly recommended to those who suffer 
from any nervous affection whatever. It allays nervous 
(so often the precursor of insanity), and se secures ing 
without containing a particle of any ot eas oxen. 


and the system.— 
at le, reed, wna a6, by Barlay 
Hannay & Co, ; and all Chemists, 








THE ATHENAUM 


THE VERNON GALLERY 


Is, by the grant of the munificent Donor, and by assent of the Trustees of the National Gallery, in process of engraving for 


THE ART-JOURNAL; 
Che Art-Union Monthly Journal of the Arts. 











Tus Collection comprises the choicest examples of the leading Artists of the British School—the most prominent and popular painters of England 
Published in the ‘ Art-JouRNAL,’ they will be made accessible to the very humblest classes, and so become sources of enjoyment and instruction throughour 
the kingdom and its dependencies. 


The boon conferred by Mr. Vernon upon the British People may thus be extended to every class—powerfully advancing public taste and knowledge. Ti 
best engravers will be employed to circulate copies of the best pictures, by Artists of whom the country is justly proud—extending their renown, giving effect to 
the lessons inculcated by their genius, and exhibiting the supremacy of British Art for the appreciation and estimation of the world. 


In order to meet the wishes of those who may require copes of the engravings, for the portfolio or for the purpose of framing, it has been resolved to ise 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF PROOFS AND IMPRESSIONS on large paper. 


The whole of the GALLERY will be engraved, in the line manner, by the most eminent British Engravers. 


THE PRINCIPAL WORKS NOW IN PROGRESS ARE-- 


Painted by Engraved by | Painted by 
Highland Music ° ; ° . - E, Lanpsrer, R.A. BgckWitH. | The Village Festival . . + F, Goopatt, 
The Death of the Stag ° ° ‘ E. Lanpsegr, R.A. Covsiy, | Venice ° . ° ° ° C, STANFIELD, R.A, 
Youth and Pleasure ° ° ‘ . W. Erry, R.A. SHARPE. Dort . . . ° . . C. SrTanrienp, R.A. 
The Last In ° . . . ° W. Mocrreapy, R.A. SuytH. The Wooden Bridge . . . Sin A. W. Cattoort, R.A. 
Crossing the Ford - e . W. Motreapy, R.A. SuARPE. The Valley Farm . . ConsTaBLe, R.A. 
Venice . ° ° . J. M. W. Turser, R.A. WILLMORE. The Whiteboy ‘ ° ° Pe Sir D. Wiigre, R.A. 
The Golden Bough ° ° ‘ . J.M. W. Turner, R.A. Prior. The News . ° ° . Siz D. Wixi, R.A. 
Sancho and the Duchess ° ° ‘ C. R. Lest, R.A. STAINES. The Model ° P ° T. Uwins, R.A. 
Going to School E ‘ e ; . T. Weestger, R.A. Puttusrowy. | The Age of Innocence " . . . Sime J. Reyynowps, P.R.A. Joveraz. 
Scene from Twelfth Night . P ‘ D. Macuisz, R.A. STAINES. Finding the Body of Harold a W. Hittos, R.A. Ovrrix. 
The Boy-Shrimpers : . - W. Cottins, R.A. WILLMORE. Sir Thomas More and his Daughter . - J. R. Hersert, R.A. Ovrriy. 





The size of the Plates will be generally about ten inches by eight. 
THE TERMS 


On which the issue of these Engravings will take place are as follows :— 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, EACH PART TO CONTAIN TWO ENGRAVINGS. 
THE PART. 
Proors, before Letters, on India Paper _ee F 8 
LETTERED PRoorFs . , ° 0 10 6 
PRINTS, on large paper (4to. columbier) . , , »» © B® 


Each Print will be accompanied by explanatory Letter-press. 

The utmost care will be exercised to render this Collection of Engravings in all respects worthy representatives of a Gallery which contains the choices 
examples of the leading British Painters of the existing Era; the Engravers, all of established repute, are animated by an earnest desire to associate their nams 
honourably with those of the great Painters of their country ; the most skilful Printers will be engaged in the production of the Prints ; and, in all minor detail, 
the utmost exertion will be made to secure the regular Monthly issue of a truly 


NATIONAL WORK. 


The First Parr will appear on the Ist of JanuARy, 1849 ; previous to which, a large number of Plates will be completed, so as to secure their punetoal 
issue, and avoid haste in printing. 


For the Proofs, or Copies on large paper, it will be necessary that Subscribers make early application through any Bookseller in the Kingdom, or direct 10 
the Publishers, as they will be prepared for Subscribers only. 





THE ART-JOURNAL. 


In consequence of the confusion that has very frequently arisen from the title of the Work being the same as that cf the valuable Society—Tue Ant-UNIoN OF Loxpos—it has 
been considered desirable to effect a slight change in the name of the Publication. 


The introduction into the Work of the Vernon GALLERY—and the intended enlargement of its size—suggests the propriety of introducing such change with the commencemet! 
of the New Series of Engravings ; it will, however, be made gradually, so as to familiarise Subscribers to the alteration, without the hazard of its being considered a New W ork, 





Published (for the Proprietors) by CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Strand. 
All Communications for the Editor may be sent to Marlborough Chambers, 49, Pall Mall, the Offices of the Art-Journal. 


— 4 














Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and postin 
avdo. C18, of No, 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No.14, in Welling treet aft id; and sold by ali Booksellers aud Newsvenders.—Agents: fgrSCcOTLASD, 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh j~for IRELAND, Messrs, Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin,—Saturday, May 27, 1848, 
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